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TYNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. ~— 
ELEMENTARY oe a BOTANY. “har 
LINDLEY will commanes & Course of Lectures on BOTANY, to 
a Junior Class, on TUESDAY, March 23, at 8 o'clock, a.m. 
Sussect—The Distinctions ween the ioe Natural 
and Orders of Plants belonging to the Flora o Es 
e Lectures will be delivered, with the exception of fthe aster 
i ily, at Sam., until the ist of May, and afterwards 
ednesdays, Thursdays, aud Saturdays, from 104 to 
uh T The stew adapted to persons commencing the Study of 


Botany. Fee, 2 
The Course to the Senior Class will commence on the Ist May. 
ee 2: ARAM, F. F.R.S., Dean of the 
ARTHUR | CLOUGH, A. — Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Law. 
HAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary te the 
March 11, 1852. uncil. 


Sec [ETY - r RTS, 18, Jouy-stREET, 
ELPHI. — LECTURES on the EXHIBITION. — The 
THIRTEENTH LECTURE of the range plea the Cultivation of 
the Flax Plant, and the various piates reparing its Fibres for 
Manafectare,, = be delivered b MES MACADAM, Jun., 
oy, Bes rotary tothe Royal Lrish te ‘Nosiew, at Eight o'clock, 
EDNESDAY EVENING, March 1 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 

ra tbe TICKETS.—The Exhibitions will take 

place on th e Second in May, June, and July,—namely, 
MAY § JUNE 1%, JULY 10, alent aan 
wae shell r before Tuesday the 20t! 

Ey ka the PRLVELEciD RATE o 
number of tickets NUT EX: 
tae od, cirer Taha but: 4y application fur such tickets will be 
Teceived after fhe at day. Fellows of the Societ, bscribing for tickets 
a 








cane rom the 30th of April duri 
which mthem. AFTER THAT PERIOD ALL TH 

3. 6d. icKhits fF BScxiBED FOR, BUT NOT ISSUED, 
ay te Be os ” we any further number of tickets will be 
delivered to Repeweas heir pen pepenes anion or written order, 
“apetiad, boats! 0 FELLOWS — Fellows of the Society 


not at half- e Swetve, 5 but can also in uce one 
friend, iti " T TICKE at Gate 4, in the ae of ryt 
shire’s Or the Fellow’s aoa ow t 

brother, si! i er, nag pens or wife, a in 


ded the person om the transfer is 
With a ticket signed by that Fellow. That isto 
fay, Be a power of entering early may be transferred, but not the 


POYAL ep OLLEGS = CHEMISTRY, 
XFORD-STREET, LONDON. 

The PRACTICAL COURSE of INSTRUCTION in this IN- 

STITUTION is under the direction of Dr. A. W. HOFMANN 


Assistants. 
The SUMMER suestos will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 
15th of March, and end on Saturday, _ 3ist of July, 1852. 
The FEE for Students wor! 
during the Session, . 
Four days in the week, is.. 
days in the week, ii 

















Three 
Two days in the wee! s 00 
One ~ in the week, 00 
Hours as yer ~ pd Nine to ‘Five 
Further p: at the College. 








EW CHEMICAL LABORATORY, ST. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S moertss. L. —The CHEMICAL 

LABORATORY in ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL, under 
Lyne) of Dr. JOHN STENHOUSE, F.R.S. L. & E., 

en pet a NOW OPEN for the reception "of Pupils. In: 

struction = re in all the Departments of Analytical and 


their 


Madeats with i of 
own selecti: ‘ay covapy by os Superintendent the - 
tory, who ho will assist them with such instruction and advice 


the; 
The e Lal — is open = i a.M. till 4 p.m., except on Satur- 
awa it closes atl 01 o'eloc 
wo Guineas per Month’ 
NB. B. The Laboratory is not intended exclusively for Medical 
8t. Bartholomew's Hospital, Feb. 25, 1852. 


Roxvar ACADEMY OF — 
TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 
NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 











al Works of Painti r Architecture, intended for 
tet tn MOND XHIBITION Nat the HOYAL AC ACADEMY, must be 
ay the 6th of APRIL 


ater which ich time no ther ao a ved, n 
= have ol at a oy | been gil exhibied. 


ide 


ether Rees 
wthe iter Regula 
"JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, K.A., Sec, 
Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for eghibition ; 
but the Royal Academy will ys bold itself accountable 
se, or logs, nor can it und im > © say the castings of 


ae prices tay whieh maybe! sae dan’ be communicated to 


ASpcIATION for the PROMOTION of the 

pm ARTS in SCOTLAND.—Subscriptions for the Six 

oy ne Eavravings, for the seer eae by the Honorary Secre- 

subscription of a Galen 4 entitles the receipt holder toa set 
and a chance of a Prize at the Drawing in July. 


A®T. UNION OF LONDON (by Royal 
BERT 80 GascRIAEK will have an Lonreaion of «large 
Batis ac MERAY Waking serN THE OLDE N TEM, by 











Frita, A.R.A., now delivering at the Office 
emparment of th Subscription. Each Prize’ riseholder will be entitled 
Publ ser himself, as heretofore, a work of f Art from one of the 

hibitions, - RGE GO - DOKL? } Hon. Secs. 
44, West 8 Wis POCOCK, 








ST. JAMES'S LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 


15, CLIFFORD- STREET, ST. JAMES’S. 
Presipent—The Right Hon. T. B. MACAULAY. 
Baad RE LADING ROOMS of this SOCIETY are now OPEN to 
rib 


The INSTITUTION quisition, Library, Reading and Chess 
Rooms, Classes for the acquisition of Languages, &c. Lectures on 
Popular and Scientific subjects will be given. Life Subscription, 
rs 3003 poms | Subscription, 11. 1s.; Ladies’ Annual Subscrip- 
ion, Half-a: 


nea. 
DONATIONS received by Messrs. Herries, Farquhar & Co., 16, 
St. pose ‘s-street ; or by the Secretary, Mr. Tuomas Epuin, 15, 
Clifford-street. 





NV R. BLACK arrenpds or RECEIVES PuPits.— 
Address, Rev. Hugh Nicolson, 6, Adam-street, Adelphi.— 
He bas published, * Numerical A yo of Greek Metres,’ 1s. 
t almest at sight.) “ Ver: and 
lajor.—* Lessons in Greek "Elipeis. 38. a re at once 
facilitate "the student's progress in Greek,” Rev. J. Z. Riddle.— 
Pigott, 13, Paternoster-row. 


atvA TE TUITION.—A Marriep CLErey- 
MAN, Graduate in Honours, M.A., Oxon, RECEIVES A 
FEW PU Pins to pre for the Universities and for Holy Orders. 
As he has no oaeeaian > time is devoted entirely to his 
paoile, who are treated in as members of his family. 
hest references can “ ) given hadrons, Rey. M, A., Post 

Othe, altham Cross, Herts. 


RO F. KLAUER-KLATTOWSKI, formerly 
rofessor of German in the Accademia Pontificia de’ Nobili 
to resume his iS VATE GER 











To) 
AN CLASSES, each ited to to six mem foe Ladies in the 
a and for Gentlemen in the Evening. able in ad- 
vance, 2. for a Course of two months, twice a week.’ hose desirous 


of joining are requested to leave their names at Mr. Rolandi’s, 
Foreign Bookseller, 20, Berners-street ; or soeoet mes “ye 
20, South Molton-street, if personally, between Nine and Ten in 
the Morning. 


M ILL-HI LL GRAMMAR SCHOOLS,Hendon, 
‘aah Established 1807. 








Committee. 
Thos. Piper, Esq. Treasurer. 
Hon. Member—William Alers Hankey, Esq. 
General Committee. 
The Right Hon, the Lord MAYOR. 
. Thomas Binney James Carter, Esq. 
Rev. George Clayton John Cook, jun., 


Rey. F. A. Cox, L.L.D., D.D. Thomas M. Coombs, Esq. 
Rev. 8. 8. England | John Dixon, Esq. 
Rey. J, C. Harrison Edward Edwards, Esq. 
Rev. R, Redpath, A.M. | George Jackson, Esq. 
Rev. Joshua Russell | Thomas piper. jun, Esq. 
Rev. Philip’ Smith, B.A. Thomas Priestley, Esq. 
Rev. E. Steane, D.D. | Seth Smith, Esq. 
Rev. John Stoughton | Wm. Smith, Esq., L.L.D., &c. 
Rev. Frederick Frestenil | William RB. Spicer, Esq. 
Rey. John W. H. Warton, > 
Robert Bou sfield, 1 sq. | J. B. White, Esq. 
Edward Burkitt, Esq. | G. F. White, ef 

Principals iwi he Rev. 8. 8. Basiené, 


Resident at the 
Chaplain: Thomas Priestley, ° Head i 
Secretary—Algernon Wells, Esq. O a Fr ewry Chambers, Londen. 


1. The Committee have a firm conviction ft this important 
public Institution is in every equal, and in most — to 
any similar establishment in the country. Its great ad 
may be obtained upon terms not exceeding those of reapesta le 
— — 

racy, study of the Lan: 
peer forms the basis o 
ne’ 


ages, ancient and modern, and of 
the Education given at Mill-Hill. 

tic attention is also paid to all those other departments of 
ee —e enable a man to sustain a useful and honourable 


ety. 
positthe ‘religious Reon yy “ the School is confided to a 
Chaplain, and t! me ee ic re taken to instil into the 
“song the begs ht relixlous principles, and high and noble 


=a 
‘a “The "excellence of this Education has now been tes' 
experience. me he 
ihe Bar, and the Senate; fi 
Coll ; and } hundreds "Of 2 men rely infi 
in p and ere once 





3. 3. Daring nine about fifty pupils have matricu- 
at the todo phages , all in the first division, many have 
to tal ands uccessfully competed for honours. 

6. The ioe salubrity of the School's as is a fact 
attested by experience ant ty by scientific testimon, 

7. House make frequent periodical visits, and pa: pay 
minute attention to ail questions affecting the comfort and happ’ 
ness 

8. Al for admission ones may be made to any mem- 
oft _ or Lt. ie of the School, by whom also 


IMROUD OBELISK A reduced Mesa 





of this interesting Obelisk is just published, ha 
Cunifice Aye and five rows res on each side, ne 
copied from that sent by Dr. Legend to the British Museum, The 
— is in. Black M Marble, like the original, and stands 20 inches 


igh. Mr. Tennant, 149, Strand, — on. 
a copy, and receive sul bers’ nam He 
several Egyptian Obelisks. 


ORTABLE BAROMETER. — Mgssrs. 
ute BAREIS S808. 50, H abe eemerig | peta aig 


yy emati t Mak att Be in invite 

triention. a their N. EW PATENT COMPENSATI ORT- 
ABL ROMETER, the accuracy, sensitiveness, and small size 

of anes highly recommend it to the Naval and other scientific 
Professions, and all Travellers. It cannot injured ren, if 

shaken or turned upside down, and is sufficiently small for the 
breast-pocket. 


KELETON OF A HORSE.—FOR 8 SALE, 
the SKELETON of a HORSE, Somedy belonging to Pro- 
fessor Youatt, of the London University. e bones are perfect 
and symmet etrical, and articulated with the natural ents. 
Also a cast of the Elgin Horse’s Head, and some others Foss the 
Antique. pay at Mr. Mills’s, Printseller, 15, Charles-street, 
Middlesex Hospital. 


ag Sep y to show 
e has also Mod els of 














PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


R. MULLER begs to announce his return from 
his whet poy Fngagements, and waueee Commanications 
his 37, Regent-stree 
March 1, 152. 


TRUSCAN VASES AND MAUSOLEUM 
EXHIBITED by BATTAM & SON --APSLEY PELLATT 
& CO. have great pleasure in their of this 
= e Collection, which is now removed to their SHOW hooMS, 
AKER-STREET , Portman-square. 
pe WRECK of ‘THE MINOTAUR,’ 
the late J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

PAUL & DOMI inte COLBAGHE & CO., 13 and 4 Pal! Mall 
East, Publishers to Her = y, beg to state that, permission 
of the P Right vp the RS of Vat rough, the 
above celebrated Picture, now engraving by Mr. Henry Cousins, 
isON VIEW by ticket fo flor a few days at their house. 


EDICAL PROFESSION.—Porit ——— 

—A MARRIED SURGEON, who holds the neipal 

Medical A pelptment iy an important Public Institution in 
London, who has an ex’ Private Practice, has a 
pL i! FoR A orih. A comfortable home and careful 
rintendence in his Studies is Tit to a Youth of good edu- 

on jon and gentlemanly address. If desired, arrangements con be 
made so that the l shall have an opportunity of attending 
| oy a Lectures a Hospital Practice during his Pupilage. 
Premium Two Hundred Guineas. A stance, 
to W. Swainson, Esq., Solicitor, 3, New Inn, Strand. 


OR THE UNIVERSITY,ARMY, HAILEY- 
BURY, &.—SIX PRIVATR PUPILS who have just com- 

pleted a Course of Study with a Married and Beneficed Clergyman, 
desirous (with their Parents and rae of filling 
the WacaN CIES occasioned by their entering their respective 
Professions. 

He iseminently successful with all his Pupils, and is assisted by 
a resident German Mathematical Tutor. The situation is en | 
and beautiful, treatment most liberal and gentleman-like, a 
offers rere, advantage that can be desired. Fullest panticulars 
on address B.B.M.D., Messrs, Hatchards, 187, Piccadilly. 


HARING. CROSS HOSPITAL, West Strand. 


—The Committee 
affiuent for ew J }. wR ich annu relieves from 18,000 to 
20,000 sick and ed Poor including upwards of cases of 
accident). The Seomital i is entirely Copengent upon subscrip- 
Sons of Jad, benevolent and the legacies of departed benefactors, 


ly fi in ry of assistance. 
*iubecrh jons are most thankfully received by the Comantttce, 
T and Secretary, at the Hospital; end A at rum- 
ring- Messrs. Cou - s> —- =. itrand; Messrs. 
Hoare, 37, Fleet-street ; and thous He ul Bankers of the of the 
Metropolis. N RC mei SON, Hon. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY is REMovep 
from 28, Upper Kin ing-etrest, to 510, NEW OXFORD- 
STREET, and 2, MUSEUM-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, with 
Smgeeves arrangements, and greatly increased supplies of New 
For Prospectuses apply to Cuargies Epwarp 
Mupig, 510, New Oxford-street. 














by 











mond, 49, 








0, New Oxford-street, March 13, 1852. 

HE ADDENDA’ to MUDIE’S SELECT 

LIBRARY, rteinieg the names of every recent Work of 

merit or interest, is NOW READY, and will forwarded in 

answer to every application inclosing six stamps.—CuARLEs 

Epwarp Mupte, 510, Oxford-street, and 20, Museum-street, 
removed from 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- square, 


ECONOMIC LIBRARY and READING-ROOM, 
97, LAMB’S CONDUIT-STREET. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION. 
FIRST CLASS—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
SECOND CLASS—15s. PER ANNUM. 
The Standard Collection already exceeds 30,000 Volumes in 
every department of Literature. 
All the New Works are added in the utmost profusion. 
FAMILY SUBSCRIPTION. 
FIRST CLASS—TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
SECOND CLASS—i1. lis. 6d. PER ANNUM. 





Prospectuses gratis. 
Tuomas Onvisu, Librarian, 27, Lamb’s Conduit-street. 
THE READING-ROOM IS OPEN FREE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
U LL’S N E W PLAN 


FOR READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES 
pe oa ine a THE KINGDOM, 





Wake all the Nex Neu books end th eight of Mem a 
the New —o e 

WwW as soon as the first d has sul , at one- 
half the published p 


Delivered Gratis d sen: post-free to 
addressed to qt, Bu & Co., ee 19, ie Holles. 


* The New 7 io a coupain the most recent Works added to 
the Library, is now and f urnished gratuitously to Sub- 
scribers in the Library bh 
MARSHALL’S LIBRARY, 
21, EDGEWARE-ROAD. 
LL the NEW BOOKS of the present Season 
can be obtained in succession at ro Library by Subscribers 
of One Guinea per Annum. Country and —_ ubscri one. 
jl I to ' Guineas per Annum. Book Societies according to 


“Fer ror’ List < ot New Books and particulars, apply to Witt1am Mar- 
SHALL, 21, Edgeware-road, near Hyde-Park. 


OTICE OF REMOVAL.—DIURNAL RE- 








FLECTORS, by means of which gas may be msed with 

ring ral light diffused in dark places. The 

—~ agency aa been yy EMOVED ‘from Tavistock-street’ TO io, ST. 
where all applicati 

WARE-AES, Leosenbellsien, ONS CHAT PUIS 


sane sole representative, 
fils, Foreign Manufacturers’ Agent. 
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Hales by Auction. 
The late Mr. WILKINSS Cellar of capital Wines. 


ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are directed by 
the Busse At gai & AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, 

Pall Mall, on Mare rch 15, atl precisely, WINES, 
caeetes & yy the late Me. ‘wi LKINS, whose reputation will be 
‘borne out by the contents of the ‘Cellar, and include 27 dozen 
Margaux, vintage 1844—24 dozen Lafitte, vintage 1844—21 
doomn ¢ of very choice old Claret—small paresis of St. Estéphe and 
Pichon—122 dozen of Port, of the vintages of me, es , and 1844. 
principally Thompson & Crofts’—30 dozen fine pale Sherry— 8 dozen 
East faite ditto—11 dozen dr: Sherry_9 dozen of very curious 
Mal: besides little lots of choice Cham: e, Sauterne, Stein- 


BILLITER-STREET, close to Leadenhall-street, in the City 
of Lo 


N 


30, at 12, an excellent FRE 
liter- street, near the East India all with convenient business g 


ay be v 
bad af days, before the Sale, at t the | 
50, F 
Pall" 


ndon.— Freehold Investment. 


ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are directed to 
SELL by AUCTION: at the Mart, on TUESDAY, March 
EEHOLD HOUSE, being No. 6, Bil- 


; and of Messrs. Foster, 54, 





M 





ESSRS. 


HOLBORN HILL—L 


oneh, a4 AUCFION, at the Mast, 
103, 105, and 1 


Hovsks, ee tht tene> on 
to Ely-place), are in the a 


hold Houses and Shops. 


FOSTER & SON are directed to 
SS EL ROEAT 


e-street, Ganeaana ‘and of 


premises built at the back, aud superior cellarage, let on lease for eae, on le: at rents amounting oer a annum, and are 
21 years from 1846, at 701. per annum ; at the expiration of the lease | held for the remainder of a term, of which 11 years are 
a er ag advance in the rent may be safely ao ee on, at bs 7. ie towed ‘by be ¢ th = and 
iewed by permission of the tenant particulars 6 view permission of the tenants ; 
had, 14 days befo: the Sale.at at the Mart ; of Messrs. * 
Mart; Of Mecers, Fisher & yy actin, Sollcite ohn- 


Messrs. Foster, 54, Pall 








and Bucellas, and a 








be d’ Johannisberg, Moselle, Chablis, 
h hen of Sherr, herry, the whole the property y of the late, — W iikins, 
and to be sold without re.erve, by on ~Fa f his Exec’ 


ogues may be had four days oy the Sale, 
on application to Messrs. Foster, 54, Pall Mall ; or at the Cellars, 


x , where the Wines ma: y be seen in the bins. 
Cs xtalogues al 20 of ‘Messrs. 8. Bayley ‘’ Janson, Solicitors to the 








PALL MALL,—The Collection  f Pictures of JOHN 
CLEMENTS, Esq., of Ipswich. 


ESSRS. FOSTER & SON will SELL 


i Pall Mall, on WEDN 
Y, Moshi Om. ob the Galery, ft orton of choice ITA- 


at ‘0 
Lias, DUTCH: and ML PNGLISH 1 PICTURES. including examples 


hel 


FENCHURCH-STREET, in the City of London.—Freehold 
Investment, 


\ 


30, at 12, a substantial F 
church-street ; with stack of Business Premises in the rear, and 


a 


the te 
paid. 


ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are directed to 
SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on TUESDAY, March 
REEHOLD D HOUSES being 127, Fen- 


separate entrances in a court at the side ; leton lease to, and in the 

f, Mr. Magnus, Stationer, for a term of 21 years from 
og at 752. rent for the first six years, and 70U. for the remainder of 
rm. The premises are worth much more rent than is now 


May be viewed by 7 permiertee of the tenant, and | mer » had, 
14 aoe before the Sale, at the Mart ; of Messrs. her & Lucas, 





Books, Animal Skins, pate and Miscellanics of an Yan 
M.D., deceased. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC 








Feltettoes, 50, Fenchurch-street ; and of Messrs. Foster, 54, Pal 
Maul, 








Guercino Rembrandt LL. Van Leyden Breug 
Cc. Berghem Van Hai Seghers 
A. Carracci Nic. Maas N. — P. Nasmyth 
Guido Jan Stein Le B &e. 
and parti Christ in the Garden, Cor io—the Holy Virgin 
and Child, a rary ketch, eo Village éte, D. Teniers—the 
lizabeth, Van Balen—a Landscape, 


Vi St. Anne, and St. E 
, Nasinsti iingrav vers’ proof Impressions of popular W orks after 


dseer, &c. 
pony! be’ viewed two uo dave p peice, and Catalogues had at Messrs. 
osters’ Offices, 54, 





Modern Pictures. 


ESSRS. FOSTER & SON will SELL by 
m THURS- 








CTION, “te Gallery, 54, Pall 
DAY, ‘March 1 Isat 1 ‘precisely, a ob LECROS of capital 
MODERN Pict RES, including some fine f the most 
Fic Lay : also a number 4. and an 
* May be ey, fares days prior, and eaients had of Messrs. 
Foster, Sa Pall M 





WANDSWORTH-ROAD.—Four capital Leasehold Houses 
(three free of rent, the other at 7l. Ground- rent) ; most 
Sigibte Property for 0 tion or Investm 


ESSRS. FOSTER & SON wil SELL by 
AUCTION, at the Mart. on MONDAY, Ma 


in Tour te 48, 49 and 50. 
worth-road, near “the >i William p Dn age ALA _ 
are newly built, well planned and finished, having all the accom- 
modation -_ yy required ‘by nae eituaiion | L% - 

style o ry 

ary, ¢ Cheorfal and respectable; the access constant, 
quick, and cheap, ether b: ene Aha ody t. The 
property being newly and substantially built, will = = many 
years yy any outlay, and is therefore well di tention 
tither The holding of 1 hy of these 
ediate possession may 


houses is nearly as goed as freehold, Imm 

May be viewed until the Sale ; gnd ports iculars had on the pre- 
mises; of Messrs, Lucas & Showler, miethort, 1, Lg Ray 
Charing-cross ; at the Auction Mart; and of Messrs. Foster, 54, 


CHISWICK MALL.—Copyhold Houses, with large Gardens 
and Premises, held at a nominal Quit-rent and Fine certain. 
Also Ground-rents, amounting to 411. 5s., secured on alarge 
Property at Turnham Green. 

ESSRS. FOSTER & SON oe directed to 











to 
or spramaben! 








SELL by SUCTION, at the M NDAY, March 22, 
at 12, in Lots, the fo! lowing desirable {USES aa the river 
Thames, on Chiswick Mall, viz, An excellent Fam sidence, 
with and . ee — on lease = 





Garden 

qnenpired) to, and in the occupation "J. F. Mon 
Eig. at y 651. per annum; at the expiration of which it will 
ably. LY converted into building-ground, having extensive 

ontages to the river and in the rear.—A good . Dwell 
and large Garden, occupied for many years by Miss Brande, 
at only x 40l. per annum.—Three Houses adjoining, recently built, 
and presenti i very pretty architectural elevat: tion, one having a 


at 

and is 
Chiswick, at a 
death or alienation.—At the same time will be sold, Four Ground- 
rents, respectively of 10/., 10%, 114 5a, and 10/, arising out of a 
Copyhold Property, let ‘on lease for 65 years, and comprising, ee 
are and | Anchor public] house, and Fourteen Houses and other 
“ee d annual value of 500/., held of 

the "Manor of Sutton 


May ne, viewes Ty = permission of the Tenants; and bart 
culars had at the Crown and Anchor, Turnham Green; at the 
Auction Mart; of Messrs. Bayley & Janson. Solicitors. 4, FP 
hall-street ; and of Messrs. Foster, 54, Pall 


Mall. 
PALL MALL.—Very valuable ve yore Soeutng 
some Remarkable 


Decorati: 
kable Objects from the Great Exhibit 


ESSRS. FOSTER & SON will SELL by | than 
AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall,on WEDNES- 
DAY. Meseh nat, and fol lowing days, the MOSAIC of PASTUM 
exhibited nave of the Exhibition—the Mosaic Cal 
Caskets ye the Fre French Denerimante— Magnificent ‘Sevres Clocks 
and her very ful Dresden Vases, Clocks, Sede 
iets, ustre, and a Looki: ass—a of Gol 
tes for a State Room—Buhl and Marqueterie Cabinets, 
Jard: enecome o Pedee Furniture of the best kind, 
a 12-feet ~ sgh Sree Are wave yee 
coved ya af can ate glass—two expensive 
Pianofortes, anda a variet: ¢ Propert of which 
advertisements pone ty “x Pett ” 


PENTONVILLE, aay oe =. = Road.—Leasehold at at 
ESSRS. Posten: "& "SON will SELL | 
on TUES March 


at the M 
a LEASEHOLD OREVAT TE D DWELLING HOUSE teins No. is 
ees-place. New- road. Pentonville, let to Mr. Dobson, on lease, at 








Ta les 
— 





wnnum, and held for 249 years at Lady-day, 1852, at a Ground- 
= 3 be ye b of Sears Bal of the Tenant; ond pertionlons 
tors, 5, Sananeken 


Smith eB Solici- 





=. + Bailey. Shaw, 
Mesars. F 


Mall. 





ST. MARYLEBONE.—Leasehold Investments. 


George- 

Bryanston-square ; let on lease for 21 years, at 60l. per annum, an 
held for 93 years from 1807, at 10. Dwelling- 
house, No. 3, Middlesex-place, 
m 1847, at 
02. 108. evenness 
liams-mews, Adam-street ryanston-square ; held « of Lord 
Portman, for 99 years cody ison at a peppercorn rent, and let for 
= whole term at 1401. per annum. 

ay be viewed by Buy = wa ‘of the tenants: ra particulars 
had’ ay « days before at the Mart; of Messrs. M 
Thomas & Helene, Solicitors, Mincinel ane; and of Messrs. 
Foster, 54, Pall Mall. 


GREAT CUMBERLAND-STREET, Hyde Park.—Superior 
Residence, Let on Lease at 3401. per annum, and held for 
46 years at 261. Ground-rent. 


ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are directed to 

SELL by sTotron t the wort, on TUESDAY, March 
30, at 12, a capital FAMILY RESID ENCE, being No. 13, Great 
Cumberland-street, the aH house from Hyd e Park ; is in per- 
ions, comforts, and conve- 
reat skill and taste. The 











fect repair, with unusual acco 
niences, arran completed with 

rooms are numerous, lofty, and light, the chamber floors are un- 
usually good, and the reception rooms and access well planned for 
family use and parties ; the spacious stone hall and stone staircase 
lighted from the roof are important features,and the ent 
story has all the accomm: ions necessary for an establishment 
of servants. There is a conservatory, bath-room, and several — 
placed water-closets. A few years ago a new roof was erected, and 
at that time the most te and durable reparation was carried 
out at a cost exceeding 1,2002., so that, Cw Pe - work, no 
expense will for mene oe be required lease to a lady 2 
fortune for a term a yee from September, 1840, at 340/. pe 
annum, and held of, Le Portman for a term, of which 46 ars 
will be un waex jired at Lady-day, 1852, at a ground-rent of 2 26) per 
— fe 





be vi b; permission of the tenant ; and a pestioniors a 
at the Mart; of Messrs. Bailey, Shaw, Smith & Bail hailey, Solicito: 
5, Berners-street ; and of Messra. Foster, 54, P: 


Leasehold Ground-renis, amounting to 1271. 4s. secured on 
Two Public-houses and Nine other Houses and Shops in 
Lisson-grove, of about the value of 6001. per Annum, held 
Sor Sixty-three Years, from Lord Portman, at a Peppercorn, 


ESSRS. FOSTER & SON a aa ay 


the Executors of the late Thomas go 
by AUCTION, at the Ma UESDA Dee oe hy a a 
LEASEHOLD GROUND- ENT of sik itt secured on the 
G LV. Public-house, No. 3, Duk t, Lisson-grove, and for 
lease a consideration of 2.4501, was os paid. A Ground-rent of 
. secu’ at and 2, Duke-street; a Ground-rent of 
a Beer-shop, and one other house i = 1. 4 
mews ; three Ground-rents of 10 guineas each, secu: in Nos. 
60, 62, and 68, Senne North; Ground-rents of 18k Prk. 108., 
and 121, 12s., upon Nos. 85,86, 87, 88, ae t, Lisson- 
te oe (ones Eublionouse) These properties are held ‘direct by 





on 


Portman, for the remainder ofa a jn of whi 
63 years rt even g at’ &@ peppercorn. 

May | he ngs 8 by Lf my = -w- of the tenants; and perticulass 
had, 14 days bef Sale, at ra ats of Messrs. Marten, 
Thomas & Hollame, Solicitors, Mincing-lane; and of Messrs. 
Foster, 54, Pall M 


PALL MALL.—Frechold Investment. 


ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are directed by 
the Executrix to SELL b AvCTTOR at the Mart, on 





ESDAY, April 20, at 12, a FRERH D Est TATE, No. 58, 
Pail Mall, directly facing Mar: arlborough erat residence of the 
= ueen about fou is spacious and particularly solid edifice 

uilt about four years to durability 


So with m eee repeed 
than economy, is admirably planned in eons of chambers, ss whole 
ormmated by professional and other  ——— of net Co iep 


bility, at gross rents amountin: perty 
presents a valuable opportunity for ma’ 4 a “pen 4 family it invest- 
ment, being newly built, and in one of the best situations in 


London. 

May be viewed at hou i with the i of the 
tenants, by tickets, which, with particulars, may be had of Messrs. 
Foster, 54, Pall Mall. Particulars also at the Mart; and of Mesers. 
Bailey, Shaw, Smith & Bailey, Solicitors, Berners- street. 


HIGHGATE.—Smali Copyhold House, with large Garden 
and Cottage, very near to the Highgate Grammar School. 


ESSRS. FOSTER & SON are directed by 
the Exeeutor to SELL a AUCTION, at the M. 
TUESDAY, April 20,a OWELL G-HOUSE, with large G: 
Coach- house, Stable, and pb omy situate at the, entrance of Horn: 
sey-lane, Highgate copyhold of the manor of Highgate, with a 
nominal fine. This comfortable little dwelling-house is situate 
very near to ‘the Grammar School, and has the unusual advantage 
of a spring of very fine water. 
May be viewed by tickets, and particulars had of C. G. Bannister. 
pails 13, goha street, Bedford-row ; and of Messrs, Foster & Son, 








Gain: mebere 





TION, at his Great Room, 38, Ki: 
on FRIDAY, 19th of March, at 19 for 1 o'clock, A LIB Y 
BOOKS, including Catesby’s Cans vater’s Works, 
ditto, Lewin’s Bi tto, several yours of the 
and other Natural History and Modieal Books ; 
Animal Skins from South Africa, com apmeny sae 
An tect &c. , a Cabinet of cut and polished Gems > 
ing Cirele b: wire roughton, Double-barrel Air Pump, ine 
ani 
‘= view the day prior meen morning of Sale, and Catalogues had, 
Important Collection of Paintings, formed wi with good taste, 


during a series of years, by a welkknown Collector. 
OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL 


i AUCTION, at their Roo Frock. on MO 
ESERS. FOSTER & SON are directed by | by. ASO o* } - dE CIN roe iRONOR a 
e Exeoutors of the late Thomas Williams, Esq., to SEL. A March 
by AUUTION, at the e, Mart, on TUESDAY, March | 30, at 12, in | Ancient and Mod rising several b ‘ kf tote 
Lots, a DWELLING SE, No. 14, Upper io, a very grand picture; Powis Court a the Biren 


Hills, by Wilson; and a masterly Sketch me ~ 


Moviand ewan, Ww 
eefs L- 


— Nieman: 
Satalogues Haydon to gentlemen ‘Dreuring 8. & nt with thet their 





EVE NING 


Cal 


sive O ola of "MODERN ENG 


Modern English 


Engravings. 
OUTEGATS & BARRETT will SELL 
orton, at their fom 22, Fleet-street, on MONDA' 

evenings, at 6,an 


March 22, an 


VINGB; 
f of subjects by the most eminent t Masters 
ombreda 


some of the most im t a@ 
ar, ee Sir m, Hae lqutans, =." pe | ilkie, = 
Beets tha great 
sof Rocks "cad s vealed cmesiea 


of asi eden ¢ 
Eee will be forwarded to gentlemen sending their addres, 





Room 
days, ‘A coL 
ne 


ation, among ° This h will be s found those 


An unusually Interesting and Valuable Collection of Aulo 
graph Letters, 35,000 Literary 
Curiosities. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite 


ry Property, w LL b 
oD 1, Piceadil ¥ TUES ‘AY M 
YON of AUTOGRA 


, and numerous 


AUCTION, at their Grest 
avy 16, and two fol 


ECTION ETTERS, in 
of 





and Forei 
Shakespeare 


Catal 
receipt of six 


en 
Oliver Cromwell and his Achesente, Napolean, 1 


mous 3 tl 
mens of the pseudo-original MSS. ; 
8.; and | interesting Li 


b 

uth Artiste, Actors, Musicians, a 
’ 

a pe Aer) one cow, with SuUMereus } 
they's* Madoc,’ the A’ . 


I'he sent on application, Gf in the Country 
stamps. 








INGS of the 


W. HOL 


pode cnt 
the sales "ot 


House, Ed aston, 
on Premises. order o! 
tors.) on TUBSDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, 


The well-known b « 
ment of the late propeister watered a 
lecting of wor! 


England. 
Tasticalars of the whole will be set forth in Catalogues, 
a —-4, tou Cher to ae s a (oe, each), at the 


To Noblemen, nie, Picture —_ and Admirers of 


Fine Arts 


JSPORTANT and UNRESERVED SALE ofthe 


late EDWI 


AY, the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th, and on TUESDAY. 
NBSDAY, THURSDAY, ‘and FRIDAY. the sard, 24th 
26th days of March, the whol of the MAGNIFICENT CO 
TION of PICTURES; com in number about 
wi uy specimens talian, 
Dutch, Spanish, and Engish Schools, inchading fine examples of— 
Titian P. de — ‘ + 
Guido Albano Pp P. Veronese 
. Dolei bubens D.Teniers Gainsborough 
da Vinci ] = Jardin = — 
orreggio Ru urillo 
sya Rpagnoletti Pyne, be 
Pesptoichine Ye o Home 8. 
A. del Sarto pgp oe 





Many of the on have been 
Royal and other galleries 


ee a 3 or wit be oooh fo 
Wednesday, 
wha few arr ng for en upon Fe w upon on the pret remises oD ont 


each day penetuaiiy o at) 19 0’ 





Copper and 


bm om Fiel 

and Copy 
lates and 
ivil Archi 


Cards— Portfi 
Engravings, 











ri aa ee Fe 
roe hing by Gwilt, 2 vola. imp. 8vo.— Burnett's Plante 

Utiliores, in eight parte, beautifully ured 

4.500 coloured numbers, 

Gopprighe 14 000 "More! ‘8 + some 


Magazine--340 P edeatrian Reminiscences, bY S 
English = Co! and 
mer “Also, an am Assortment t ofrasetal Sirs et 
an emorandum macy & 
M and 
Plate jt ~ Packs of tsar e essage ‘of, ohoiet 


Zine Plates, Conriht,Boos in in Quires, Modern 
Books, Prints, Sc. 


R. Lg ag ma will SELL by AUCTION. ¢ 
his 


re 


nea 


“oe 





velopes—30 Reams V: 


a To be viewed, and Catalogues had, 
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N° 1272) 


THE ATHENAUM 














Rare, Curious and Interesting Collection of Manuscripts and 
Lettere, I 


luminated Missals, Hore, Sc. 
we S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WHEINOON, eae 
y and d Works of Art, will 
Anctionsert iat terary Hoe acer %, WwW —yr~ grand, on 
2 ing day, at 1 precisely, a Rare, 
es fie ated eresting COLI LECTION of MANUSCRIPTS 


—; which will be found 
Henr. V., — py a on A 


r 
TEREOSCOPIC DAGUERREOTYPE 
PORTRAITS, 107, Regent-street, Quadrant.—Mr. CLAU DET 

begs to submit for js lanes these wonderful pepductions, \ which 

have excited the admiration of Her Majesty and Prinee A 

and of the Members of the Koyal Society and Royal Institution. 

xy principles of this curious application te photography of Prof. 

Wheatstone’s splendid discover: on binocular vision have been 
elucidated in the /Uustrated Lo News of January 24. No words 

can convey an idea of the marvellous effect of these poctantts 5 

when examined with the stereoscope, they are no longer flat 

tures, but they appear solid and real tangible models, and w os 





ig Castors i me _ezcban 
iia ters Patent, &e., :o 
nid MB. of sari Firat = nteinn the Marriage 
‘o of 








Contract of Wales with Henrietta Maria— 
Early Monas a tte Visitation of the County of Somerset 
and other Heraldic Volumes—Customs ot — Manor of Taunton 
—Risdon’s Peritinerary of 1 of William 
Earl of Bath, My Music—Royal and 

ing that tot “Gardin ye , is 

oe unique— a onof nearly nglo-Norman 
Gaver, tceherwitheomein ng Aw ph Letters, includ- 

ing 0 —, f the celebrated Authoresses 


ie and Jane Porter oie the Eminent and Literary 


Pam e —b two, o- prior, —_ ene had, (if in the 
Rl, on receipt of six postage sta 


A Valuable seg of the em of HENRY 
SON, 


Esq. 
RS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON, 

y and Works illustrative of the Fine 
vor —\ tetheir ——y 3, Ne ye sae 
Strand, on MON ay ree followi: ays, a 

recisel PoieTiON of ihe VALUABLE LIBRARY o 


ipsa WUD HUDSON, ea ~¥ = Sy _Cotalegess had, (if in the 
din cond ae X postage stam 


Sip Sass and Modern Engravings, Beautiful Classical 
Designs by Flaxman, Drawings by Stothard and other 
eminent Artists, Pictures by Creswick, Enamel by Bone, 
Works of Blake, Sc. 

ESSRS, 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 
} eae wy A AvcriOe, at their House, 3, 
the 36th of March, ney follow! 
eclock precisely, Xan bls COLLECTION of ENG 
and DRAWINGS, roms the Portfolio of an Amateur. ——— 
the Works of Berghem, Albert Diirer, Rembrandt, wdlogart an 





Auction TELL by A b 





yp ey atl 
AVINGS 


others ; Artist’s Proofs ‘from the productions of J. Turner, 
Baq.; Works of that able but eccentric artist, William Blake, with 
dP peauanas; Sas. Ls = wings in Water- 
colours, includ: axman ; a beautiful 


ee ne eres bs Stethard Sketches by De Wint, Chambers, 
Wilkie, Cox, &c.; some capital ieewinns | by the Old Masters ; an 
Enamel by W. Bone; a Picture by Creswick ; also, some fine Prints 
of the Modern School. 
To be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had, (if in the 
Country, on receipt of four postage stamps). 
E, 


EONARD & Cc 
BOOK sBADE Sane ee ye eye BOSTON, U.S. 
Boston Book es take place semi-annu: ually in June 
Bd, Ck ne to which, and to the regular Weekly 
—- Books or Literary Property, Engravings, Paintings, &., 














UARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXXX.— 
NOTICE.—ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS for the above 
Periodical will be in time if forwarded to the Publisher before 
the 27th instant. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 112, 

(NEW SERIES, No. 2)-ADVERTISEMENTS intended 
for insertion in the APRIL NUMBER must be forwarded to the 
Publisher not later than th 


ir e 
London : John Ch 142, Strand. 


(ert: TRY BOOKSELLERS are respectfully 
ed that orders for MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS and 
MONTHLY | WEEKLY PERIODICALS, are executed with 
, by W. Kent & Co. 21, 51, & 52, Pater- 
hoster-row. 


0 PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND 

SUGAR ANS—ehe & Advertiser having had the Manage- 
ment of a in the above lines for poms years past, wishes 
for s RE-ENGAGEMENT of the same kind. "References unex- 
ceptionable. Address E. O., Messrs. T.& J. Smith, 63, Queen- 
street, Cheapside. 


0 IN VALIDS—A | ey GENTLEMAN 
(married), resident in f St. John’s Wood, is 


Regier fr a ResiENT yan” References to 
Orridge, E'sq. 30, Bucklersbury, City prly — 
WANTED, b by an OPTICIAN, a YOUNG 























d they are life itself. Stereoscopic ey Portraits 
re taken daily, and 1 improved § Stereoscopes c ad at Mr. 
Claudet's Ph t, 107, ry street, Quad- 





rant, near Vigo-street. 


IR DAVID BREWSTER’S LENTICULAR 
STEREOSCOPE, rendering Daguerreotype and Talbot; an a 
Pictures apparently tangible Solids. — fen unparalleled Optical 
Instruments with 18 on 12 Cards, 
are only charged 5s. ; pik 36 Diagrams on "30 Cards, 78. 6d.; with- 
out the Instrument the D ms are 58.6d. A a. of very 
choice and sel Talbotypes, 2s. 








and made, to ender. 
ris! angles constrested to naples 
defective vision. *provin cial orders huamestabely executed by Jas. 
Pearce, Philosophical Instrument Maker, No. 36, Bedfordbu: 
Charing-cross ; to whom all Post-office Orders must be addr 


OIGTLANDER & SON’S PHOTOGRA- 
PHIC LENSES.-GEORGE KNIGHT & SONS, Poster- 





lane, London, Sole Agents for the above. i ly inform 
Amateurs, Artists, an he a frou Mesere V8 the Photographie Art, 
that they have just received from M &8. some of their new 


single Achromatic Lenses, 


adapted for taking views, &c., and pro- 
soe me 


mificent pictures, fro om 8 ‘inches to 15 inches square. A 
‘orwal on receipt address. 

Buperion Todized Collodion P Men to Date and all other mate- 
rials and Apparatus connected the P phic A Also, 
just published, CONCISE INSTRUCTIONS or PR ACTISING 
the COLLODION PROCESS; 3 which will be forwarded on receipt 
of six postage stamps. 


HE NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS. 
ratus and pure Chemicals for this and all other 





Branches 2 oFthe the 


291 


8Yo. with I Fronti iece ond Vignette, 
P cloth, a 8: nd Edition 
HILIP DODDRIBGE : “his Life ~ Labours. 
NTENARY MEMORIAL. 
BB JOHN sit Ob GHTON Author of* Spiritual Heroes,’ &. 
, rity. e ponmncete Se 5 for it a large circulation and enduring popu- 
a 


“One of the most beautiful, instructive, and impressive col agi 


biography we remember ever to have read.”— Kvan 
_ London: Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul’ 8 Churchyat 


Just published, price 1s. 
N GEOLOGY 
the Unity, y Hab. St of SN 


Just Published in n foap. 


, in en to the Studies of 
E. STRIC REAND. M.A. F.G.8. 
, Oxford. 
to London. : 
st published, 12mo. 38. 6d. c 
NEW LATIN DELECTUS, “adapted to the 
Arrangement of the Latin Grammar; with a Lexicon and 
Appendix. By the Rev. H. C. ADAMS 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford ; and Author of the 
* New Greek Delect 
London : D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 
Published this day, price 4s. 12mo. 
KETCHES from LIFE. ALICE . JEVONS, 
the HEIRESS of HALLSTEAD. 
LIAM BYROM. 
Arthur Halt Vi Vintae & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 
Published this day, i ia Ls cuts by Gilbert, price 3s. 6d. hand- 
‘| bound, with gi t edges, 
OVE A "RE ALI TY, for ROMANCE. 
A Story for the Yo 
hd Mrs. THOMAS GELDART, 
Author of * Truth is Everything,’ ke. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


This day is published, price 10s. 6d. 
COLLECTION of CAMBRIDGE EXAMI- 
NATION PAPEKS in ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, and 
PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, as given at all the Colleges, chiefly 
a a SANTiLLow, B.A., Scholar of St. John's College, 
ar t. D 
Cumbeldee : by and for Hall & Son. Whittaker & Co. 
Ave Maria- ah a G. Bell, 186, Fleet-street, London. 


puty Reader in Geol 
= ° Vincenti Oxford ; George Bell, 

















Art . obtained _—— J.B. HOCKIN & CO., 

Operative Chemists, Strand, A for Archer's Improved 

ee and [odized Collodion, whi ~ +2 the y fora 
ark room. 


SréckHarpt’s Cuemistry.—J. B. H. & Co. 
have pubtiched -- Cabinet containing, a all the Apparatus and Che- 
mi Sy perterming all the Experiments as described 
by the Professor, 


ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreren 
Acents, and AcEnts to the Roya. Acapeny, No.7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the ae Gentry, and Artists, that "they 
continue to receive Consi its of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
&c.,from all parts of the ‘ont tinent, for clearing through the Custom 
House, Sei ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every wi -y mor we bed on application at their Office, as 
Also, in M. M. Cuenv, No. 28, Rue Croix ins 
Petits Champs ratattichod upwards of fifty years), Packer and 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court and to the Musée ‘Roy al. 








Nt published, 8vo. cleth, price 5s. ; by post, free, 58. 6 
N TRUEand FALSE SPERMAT ‘ORRHCEA, 


"with a view to the Correction of wide-spread Errors in rela- 
= —— Treatment pons Cure .e— i Re and Sexual 


in )K- 

PORD. of the he University of Hicidelberg. Edited by CHIRURGUS. 
London : E. Churton, 15, Hanover-street, Hanover-square. 

ust pa blished, in == imperial folio, Part I. price 2s. 6d. 

“= ning Two Ly = Coloured ‘in Outline, ty two 


HILIPsS. COMMERCIAL and INDUS- 
TRIAL ATLAS of the WORLD, on a large scale, con- 
structed from the most Authentic Sources, and embracing all the 
recent important Geographical Discoveries down to the of of 
A a concise View of General and Phy- 
ptions of each Country, in- 





Publication : earns a 
sical Geograph y, anc 


cluding Stat: ties, Tabi ables of tien, Manufactures, T’ 
ommerce, &€. iy W en et Author « i" Ley 
on Physical f Zoology, G 


Gonpts Blew ents 

Part I. "contains Bi semen and CANADA. with _--'8 tive 

vat eae 3 a on fhe] Philip & Son. Lond J.C. 
v m. London: , 

Bishop, rigs Chambers, Paternoster-row. on = h: John 

Menzies. Dublin: W. Ro! lasgow : R. G Co. Sold 

by every Bookseller, Stationer, be. in the United Kingao 


ARY, GUEES of SCOTS, by ALEXANDRE 
DUM beautifull illustrated, price 6d., bein 
of ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE of ALL NATIONS. teh is =e 





The following W ustrated, are alread 
mh VICAR O Pw. AKEFI ELD STE TSTERNE iN SENTEMEN. 
TAL JOURNEY MAKQUIS OF LETORIERE—PRISONER 
OF AUSTRIA—NELL GWYNNE— GULLIVERS TRAVELS 


—MANON LESCAUT--GUILLOTINED WOMAN--and DEVIL 
ON TWO st CKS. 

London : Jam =. Chapman & Co. 5, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street ; 
and sold everywhe 





Just ready, price 5s. 6d. small 8vo. cloth, 
ETTERS FROM ITALY and VIENNA. 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 
Ll 2 
mt Gar aah 5 ate See Dewees 
This day is published. "4 L. price 4. —— boards, 
lustrated with Forty Engra 
HE SCOTTISH PROTESTANT, 


edited by JAMES GIBSON, M.A., Minister of Free King- 
ston Church, Glasgow. 
> It is no exaggeration to assert of this Volume, thet thee 








never was such a mass of clear evidence and convinei pture 
ent brought to bear upon the pernicious princi and de- 
moralising practices of the Church of Rome. It forms, without 
exception, the best text-book on Popery that has and — 


who desire to be prepared fully to meet the subtleti 
fully to comiat the sophistries, of that “ Child of th the ‘Devil 
‘The Man of Sin,” must possess * The Scottish Protestant’ 
themselves, 
Glasgow: W. R. M‘Phun 
burgh ; J. Miabet 
Booksellers 


LEBAHN’S WORKS, 


Fourth Stereotype Edition, price Ss.; with Key, 10s, 6d. 
German in One Volume. ccna  e 


Grammar ; Exercises ; Undine, a Tale by Fouqué, with 
anda Vocabulary of 4,500 Words synonymous in German 
English. 
Price 68, 
Practice in German. Adapted for Self-In- 


ruction ; containing the First Three Chapters of Undine, 
with a literal Interlinear nen and copious Notes. 


Publisher; John pense Pani 
& Co., and Geo. Vickers, London ; 





rice 68, 

The Self-Instructor in German. 
taining—I. Dex Murawituics (The Wag), a eg in Five 
Acts, by Korzesur. Ll. Der Nerre ats ONKEL, & edy, 

in Three Acts, by a With a Vocabulary and Notes. 


A First German ‘Readin g-Book. Con- 
taining— Das Tauncuen (the Dove), a s.. for the Young, by 
Cu. Scumip. With an Introductory Grammar, a Vocabu- 
lary, containing every on occu i in the Text. 


Eichenfels, and. “Dialo In What 
Manner Henry came to the Knowl a Tale, by 
Cu. Scumip. Le a complete Voca Dialogues 

the o — oe a 


Con- 


68; 
of 

ulary, and 
Phrases. 





—Apply, by letter, 


unter B 
ged knowioagent Ni of Natural Philos hy , ——— 
at oeogh aNcocks’s, Printer, Alder- 


— wed required, to A.B., 





Ww STODART & SON, 1, Golden-square, (in 

qnnee of the retirement of a of _ Partners.) 

ht asst anufactured STOCK of NEW and SECON 
PIANOFORTES at very reduced Prices. 


PRivaTEe ASYLUM for the INSANE.— 
Goan AERPORD RETREAT, FAIRFORD, near Cirenosster, 
Gloucestershire.—The above Establishment receives both MALE 
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The History of Gustavus Vasa, King of Sweden. 
With Extracts from his Correspondence. 
Murray. 

Or the three most renowned kings of Sweden, 

Gustavus Vasa is perhaps the least known to 

English readers. is genius was less dazzling, 

his career less extraordinary, than those of his 

two great descendants. Gustavus Adolphus 
played a conspicuous part in the drama of Con-1 
tinental history,—and his action on the course 
of events sometimes exercised a serious in- 
fluence in our own councils. The story of 
Charles the Twelfth has the interest of a ro- 
mance,—and, to add to its fascination, has been 
told by a writer of unequalled piquancy and 
force. On the contrary, Vasa’s life was spent 
in Sweden, isolated from the great men of his 
age, and at a distance from the centres of its 
great events. In the chivalry of war and poli- 
tics he has no place. The military ome of 

Europe might be written with a mere allusion 

to his exploits. But in the history of European 

civilization—of the final settlement of nations 

—of the growth and progress of free thought, 

he occupies a larger and higher ground ion 

either of the more brilliant members of his 
family. 

Though his career was not so striking as that 
of his descendant, Charles the Twelfth, it was 
nevertheless one of great vicissitude and variety. 
From a private station he raised himself to a 
throne,—and, with great wisdom and address, 
he secured that throne for his dynasty. He 
drove a foreign tyrant and his foreign merce- 
naries from the kingdom. He detached Sweden 
from the union with Denmark and Norway, and 
made it an independent country. He under- 
took the onerous task of reducing the overgrown 
power of the clergy within moderate limits,— 
rebuking their pride and curtailing their reve- 
nues;—and by degrees he effected these pur- 
poses, and established the Reformed church in 
Sweden as the national religion. He put down, 
one after another, the most formidable insurrec- 
tions of the borderers and dalesmen, and gra- 
dually stripped them of such of their ancient 
pretensions as were incompatible with the public 
peace. Thus, within a narrower field and with 
more limited means, his valour, sagacity and 
hardihood of character were as clearly pro- 
nounced as were the same qualities by Gustavus 
Adolphus in his German campaigns. 

With the details of the first Vasa’s career the 

English reader has hitherto had no satisfactory 

means of acquaintance. The notices in ency- 

clopeedias and biographical dictionaries are 
meagre and inaccurate. Count Selly published 
in 1807 ‘La Vie de Gustave Erickson,’—but we 
are not aware that this work has ever been 
translated into English. Better and more co- 

Pious information is given in Geijer’s ‘ Histor 

of Sweden’ [see Athen. Nos. 943 and 944). 

But after him much required to be done. Geijer, 

as aSwede writing for a Swedish audience, gives 

much in reference to Vasa of local and national 

Interest that requires explanation to readers of 

a different race:—and it seems to have been 

rr this impression that the anonymous author 

of the memoir before us undertook the task of 

Which we have now to acknowledge the result. 





This book is a welcome addition to our scant 
popular library on Scandinavian history. It is 
wot a volume to place beside Voltaire’s ‘ Life of 
narles the Twelfth,’—it lacks many of the 
Feadable qualities which lend a charm to the 
peture of Gustavus Adolphus in the pular 

nsvation of Schiller’s ‘ Thirty Years’ Gar; 








™ Wit be wanting in the brilliancy of style 


and the dramatic arrangement of topic which 
respectively characterize those works, it takes 
easy precedence of them in learning, candour 
and judicial fairness. The writer is severely 
anti-romantic in his manner. Even where the 
situation becomes dramatic by the mere force of 
circumstances, he seems purposely to avoid any 
appearance of fervour. From first to last he 
holds the even tenour of his way,—never ex- 
cited himself, and never moving his reader's 
pulse. All with him is sober in the thought, 
careful in the research, and elaborate in the cri- 
ticism. These are doubtless great merits in a 
historian,—all the greater where the ground 
broken is comparatively new; but they are not 
sufficient of themselves to enable him to pro- 
duce a perfect, or even a popular, work. ore 
of passion, movement and enthusiasm are re- 
quired in one who aspires to find responses to 
his muse. Probably there are literary stoics 
who enjoy an icy manner, as there are men who 
think indifference the summum bonum. When 
Niebuhr, lecturing on the middle Roman period, 
after describing with critical acumen the nature 
of the conspiracy against Cesar, brings his 
agents to the foot of Pompey’s pillar to con- 
summate the great act,—in that crisis of the 
world’s destinies, and in face of that solemn 
catastrophe, the critic dismisses his audience 
and his theme with a cold doubt as to the exact 
age of the immolated hero! The popular heart 
is not to be touched in such a fashion. 

Nearly all that can be effected by an author 
of the strictly impassive school, when dealing 
with good materials, has, however, been done 
by the biographer of Gustavus Vasa. He has 
carefully sifted the facts, subjected the less ob- 
vious motives of the scene to a free examina- 
tion, and thrown together the whole mass of his 
materials in such a way as to convey an impres- 
sion of his hero — not vivid and life-like, per- 
haps—but correct as to the great outlines. 

Gustavus Vasa—or as he was called before 
his elevation to the throne, Gustavus Erickson, 
—patronymics being common in Sweden even 
among the nobles—was born, according to 
Geijer, in the year 1496. Such a man, ‘of 
course, had signs and wonders to mark his birth. 
‘The ladies who were present on the auspicious 
occasion saw, or fancied they saw, in the news 
born infant presages of his future greatness. 
On his head there was a caul, which appeared 
to them as it were a helmet, and on his bosom a 
crimson cross.” In his fourth year he narrowly 
escaped a series of adventures.— 

“ When he was four years old, King John, on one 
of his last visits to Sweden, observing the boy at play 
with some of his companions, prophesied that he 
would one day be ‘a man,’ and proposed taking him 
to Denmark. But Sten Sturé, suspecting that the 
offer was made rather that the King might have a 
pledge of his fidelity than for Gustavus’s advantage, 
declined it on the ground of the child's tender years, 
and sent him home to his father, that he might be 
freed from importunities, which, without betraying 
suspicion, it might have been difficult to resist.” 

Ten years later he went to school, but only 
for a short period.— 

“In the year 1509 he was sent to school at Upsala, 
under one Master Ivar, a Dane, whom Gustavus 
hated both for his nation and his severity. He came 
in for his share of the latter in the shape of corporal 
punishment—an indignity which the * Vasa blood’ 
angrily resented ; and Ivar having one day spoken 
contemptuously of the Swedes, Gustavus is said to 
have drawn out his sword, thrust it through the book 
they were reading, and quitted the school to return 
no more.” 

At Upsala, instead of devoting all his time 
to study, he amused himself with making fiddles 
and other instruments of music—a large collec- 
tion of which he kept in his riper age and 








fortunes in a room of Stockholm Castle,—and 
in strutting about in a scarlet coat made of 
English broadcloth. At eighteen he became 
a courtier,—and from that time his books were 
closed. The unlettered but sagacious noble 
began his career wanting not only in the 
scholarly accomplishments of which men of his 
rank could in that age boast almost universally 
on the Continent,—but also in that strict regard 
for truth and for the honour of a plighted word 
which is one of the best results of intellectual 
culture. This will no doubt sound strange to 
some. Writers on the history of the Church, 
such as Milner, have so draped the Swedish 
king in the robe of sanctity—and the Encyclo- 
pzedists have copied the misdescription so gene- 
rally,—that we dare say many readers, hitherto 
acquainted with the character of Vasa only 
through these writers and the once popular 
drama by Henry Brook, will be startled to hear 
that he rivalled the Jesuits in casuistry,—break- 
ing his knightly word without hesitation or 
remorse, and on occasion deliberately making 
false assertions and promises, justifying himself 
on the ground that his adversary was himself 
not to be trusted. The very first incident of 
Gustavus’s career was full of character. War had 
already commenced between the Swedes and 
the King of Denmark, Norway and Sweden,— 
and the former had appointed Sten Sturé their 
regent. What follows is intelligible without 
further remark.— 

“On St. Magdalen’s day, 1518, the following year, 
the battle of Briinkyrka took place between the King 
and Sten Sturé. After this battle, in which Gus- 
tavus bore the Swedish chief banner and was honour- 
ably distinguished, the Danes, who were defeated and 
lost 300 prisoners, resolved to retreat. But the wind 
was contrary, and the fleet was sorely pressed by 
famine. The King, to gain time and supplies, com- 
menced negotiations for a peace, pending which the 
Regent furnished the squadron with oxen and other 
provisions. Convinced now of the generous cha- 
racter of his enemy, the King invited him to a per- 
sonal conference on board his ship, and Sturé would 
have fallen into the snare thus spread for him, had 
not the town council of Stockholm declared that if 
he went on board they would soon have another 
Regent, for they were sure he would never come 
back. Foiled in this project, the King professed his 
readiness to come on shore himself, provided suit- 
able hostages were sent to the squadron. This being 
agreed to, six nobles were chosen for the purpose— 
Gustavus Erickson, Hemming Gadd, Lars Siggeson 
(of the Sparré family), and three others ; but the boat 
which was to convey them on board had not accom- 
plished half the passage when a Danish ship with 
100 men on board cut them off, and carried them to 
the fleet as prisoners. A favourable breeze springing 
up took away all hope of rescue. The ships weighed 
anchor, the sails filled, and they were soon landed on 
the coast of Denmark.” 

Gustavus was not abandoned by fortune. He 
was committed to the safe keeping of a relative, 
Eric Baner, of Kalli Castle, in North Jutland,— 
who became bound to the king in 6,000 dollars 
for his safety. He lived there on his parole, and 
suffered none of the usual rigours of captivity. 
But see the result.— 

“A tempest was gathering over Sweden, and 
sounds of the coming storm soon reached his ears. 
At the instance of Gustavus Trollé, Sten Sturé and 
his adherents had been excommunicated, and the 
kingdom laid under an interdict. This was not all. 
An immense armament was in preparation against the 
Swedes ; Copenhagen was filled with English, Scotch, 
French, and German troops; new taxes were levied, 
money raised everywhere, and by all means, to meet 
the expenses of the expedition. The campaign was 
fixed for 1520, and was to open in the winter, that 
season affording, in Sweden, the greatest facilities for 
the march and transport of troops and baggage. At 
the hall-table Gustavus heard these rumours dis- 
cussed with triumphant levity. The young soldiers 
boasted that they would soon play with the Swedes 
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the game of St. Peter, and jestingly parcelled out 
among themselves the wealth and beauty of the 
nation. This table-talk was rather an unsavoury 
condiment to the fare with which Eric Baner regaled 
his kinsman, and which, consisting, as it did, of salt 
junk, sour ale, black bread, and rancid herring, was 
in itself not the most palatable. He resolved to 
escape, with the hope of reaching Sweden in time 
to defend his country, or at least of being ready for 
any favourable juncture which might arise. Early 
one morning in the autumn of 1519 he left the castle 
disguised, according to some asa pilgrim, but accord- 
ing to others as a drover, and travelled with such 
speed that the first day he left forty-two English 
miles behind him. Passing through Flendsborg he 
came to Lubeck on the last day of September, and 
threw himself upon the protection of the Burgo- 
master and Council. As soon as Eric Baner dis- 
covered the retreat of Gustavus, he hastened to 
Lubeck, armed with a letter from the King, and de- 
manded back his prisoner. He complained at the 
same time that Gustavus had effected his escape 
contrary to his pledged ‘word as a knight and his 
obligations as a kinsman. Gustavus spoke in his 
own defence. ‘I was captured,’ he said, ‘contrary 
to all justice and plighted faith. It is notorious, that 
I went to the King’s fleet as a hostage. Let any 
one, who can, point out the place where I was made 
prisoner in battle, or declare the crime for which I 
deserve chains. Call me not, then, a prisoner, but 
a man seized upon unjustly, overreached, betrayed. 
I am now in a free city, and before a Government 
renowned for justice, and for befriending the perse- 
cuted. Shall I then be altogether deceived in the 
confidence I have reposed in them? or can breach 
of faith be reasonably objected to me by one who 
never himself kept oath or promise? or can it be 
wondered that I should free myself from a prison, 
which I deserved by no fault, except that of trusting 
the assurances of a king? The sum of money which 
the King demands shall, when I reach Sweden, be 
immediately sent over, for I must not be a loss to 
Baner, who took me into his house away from the 
King’s watchful severity, and showed me friendship 
and kindness.’ The 6,000 dollars were, in effect, 
extracted by Christian from poor Baner, and Gus- 
tavus had it not in his power, after his return to 
Sweden, to fulfil his pledge of immediate repayment. 
After his elevation to the throne he positively denied 
that he wason parole at Kal!é. ‘ We were not there,’ 
he writes, ‘asa prisoner, nor had we given any pledge 
to remain there, though we find that he (Baner) 
without any proof says so.’” 

At Liibeck Gustavus first heard of the great 
movement begun by Luther and Melancthon,— 
but he did not at first embrace the new doc- 
trines. Not, so far as appears, that he saw 
any objection to them; his mind was probably 
too much engrossed with the perils of his own 
position. Of his return to Sweden —of the 
arrival of the victorious King at Stockholm— 
and of the terrible massacre of the nobles at 
his coronation, there is a minute account in this 
volume. But we pass it by, to follow Gustavus 
in the wanderings which ultimately led him to 
a throne.— 

“ After the Bloodbath—for that was the terrible 
name which the Swedes gave to the massacre at 
Stockholm—the neighbourhood of the capital was 
doubly insecure to Gustavus, and he resolved to go 
into Dalecarlia, where the independent character of 
the people and their attachment to the Sturés gave 
him good hope of a friendly reception. He left 
Raefness on horseback on the 26th November, 1520, 
accompanied by a single servant, who, as they were 
crossing Kolsund ferry, stole off with the saddle- 
bags, in which were his effects and money. He 
discovered the theft in time to give chase and re- 
cover the saddle-bags, but the rogue escaped into the 
forest. When he reached the frontier of Dalecarlia 
he exchanged his dress for a peasant’s, and towards 
the end of the month arrived at the Coppermine, 
with his hair cut short, and in the jacket, breeches, 
and round hat which was the proper costume of a 
Dalesman. Among his first employers was Anders 
Pehrson, of Rankhyttan, a rich miner, whom he 
served for a time unsuspected in different kinds of 
farm labour; but a maid-servant, happening one day 


to catch sight of a gold-embroidered collar beneath 
the jacket of the pretended peasant, communicated 
what she had seen to her master, who, looking atten- 
tively into the young man’s face, recognized the fea- 
tures of a former schoolfellow at Upsala. The cou- 
rage of Anders Pehrson was not equal to the risk of 
harbouring a refugee of such importance, and Gus- 
tavus was fain to leave Rankhyttan in search of 
another hiding-place. In attempting to cross from 
Vika to Torsanger, the ice at the ferry, which was 
frozen over, gave way with him, but in the end pro- 
duced no worse effects than a wet skin and a night's 
delay at the hut of the ferryman. The next morn- 
ing he proceeded to Orness, the abode of Arendt 
(Aaron) Pehrson, a nobleman who had served under 
him at Briinkyrka. To his brother in arms Gus- 
tavus did not scruple to discover himself, and was 
received with a soldierly frankness and hospitality 
that presented a gratifying contrast to the churlish 
caution of his late protector. Unfortunately, all this 
kindness was but a mask. Soon after Gustavus was 
fairly lodged in the house, his host left it to take 
measures for his capture. The humanity of his 
hostess, a niece of Bishop Otto (Swinhufvud), saved 
him. Suspecting her lord's treachery, she warned 
her guest of his danger, provided him with a horse, 
sledge, and guide, and sent him away to Swedsjo 
parsonage. When Arendt Pehrson came back, with 
a band of soldiers and the King’s lieutenant, Gus- 
tavus was beyond his reach. He remained a week 
with the worthy pastor of Swedsjé, who, when he 
could protect him no longer, sent him secretly to 
Swen Elfson (or Nilson), a royal forester of great 
courage and presence of mind, living at Isala-by. 
Elfson’s wife was no unworthy helpmate of such a 
husband. Some followers of the King’s lieutenant 
came in search of her guest one day, as she was 
making bread, and he was warming himself at the 
oven. His look indicated some disquiet, and might 
have betrayed him, had she not given him a smart 
blow with the spoon with which she was stirring the 
bread, asked him, with an expression of impatience, 
if he had never seen soldiers before in all his life, and 
sent him sharply off to his duties in the barn.” 


Such adventures—strongly resembling those 
of our own Alfred in the marshes of Somerset 
—continued for some time,—but a brighter day 
both for Gustavus and for his country at length 
dawned.— 


“ When he was obliged at length to shift again his 
quarters—the neighbourhood being beset with Danes 
—Elfson hid him under some straw in his light 
waggon. Some Danish troopers, coming up with 
‘them as they journeyed, in lieu of a more formal 
search, thrust their spears into the straw and 
wounded Gustavus. The blood began to trickle 
down on the snow, and would have infallibly disco- 
vered his hiding-place, had not the forester, by giving 
his horse unobservedly a gash in the leg, diverted 
attention from the point whence the stream had 
issued. Having eluded the troopers by the dexterity 
of his quick-witted guide, Gustavus arrived safe at 
Marness. Here for three days he lay concealed 
under a large uprooted fir-tree, supplied with food 
by the peasants. From thence he went farther up 
into the forest, took up his abode on a hill, still called 
the King’s Hill, surrounded by a morass, and again 
found a hiding-place for some time under an old fir- 
tree. On the green before the church at Riittvik, 
his next retreat, he first, and not with much success, 
publicly addressed the Dalesmen. At Mora the 
largest and most populous parish in the Dales, he 
addressed them again, described the massacre, 
touched with feeling upon his own share in that 
calamity, and offered himself to be their leader to 
avenge the blood which had been spilled, and ‘to 
teach the tyrant that Swedes must be ruled by law, 
not ground down by cruelty.” His address did not 
make the impression he had expected. Some, in- 
deed, were for arming straightway, but others ad- 
vised him to consult his own safety and go farther 
into the woods. Much discouraged by this advice, 
he crossed, at the end of the year the boundary 
which separates the eastern and western Dales, in- 
tending to go into Norway. But brighter days were 
at hand. Soon after he left Mora, a party of 100 
Swedes in the Danish interest, who had come thither 


multitude of Dalesmen, besi in the Parsonage 
and church-tower—where they had sought refuge 
and which long after bore marks of the Dalesmen’s 
arrows—and released only upen their solemn pro- 
mise to offer no injury to Gustavus. These sy 
toms of awakened spirit were increased with 
new year, which brought a confirmation of the bar. 
barities at Stockholm, and the rumour of fresh enor. 
mities and fresh burdens meditated by Christian 
Neither rack nor gibbet were to be spared ; the 
peasantry were to be disarmed and stripped in order 
to pay the mercenaries in the King’s service. The 
Dalesmen now regretted that they had allowed 
Gustavus, the only man (as their informant told 
them) able to liberate the country, to go away. A 
messenger was sent after the fugitive, and happily 
came up with him just as he was about to cross the 
hills to Norway. Upon his return to Mora he was 
elected by the chief peasants of the eastern and 
western Dales Captain-General of the kingdom,” 

Even tameness of story-telling can 
deprive such adventures of their romantic in- 
terest. On the fatigues and dangers 
which Gustavus travelled to a throne we 
not pause; we hasten to present him to the 
reader in the greatest scene of his life—that in 
which he stood up against the Church, staked 
his throne and his life on the issue of the con- 
test, and achieved his purpose,—in a word, that 
in which he carried the Reformation. 

In no European country was the Church at 
that time more powerful than in Sweden. Two- 
thirds of the soil was its inalienable roperty, 
—and its bishops lived in the style of princes. 
There were strong political reasons for reduc- 
ing the power of this corporation and making. 
it subsidiary in the political system to the 
State. Calling together all the great men of 
his kingdom, Gustavus proposed that they 
should either give him full authority to deal 
with the church lands or accept his resignation. 
Bishop Brask replied, that he knew what was 
due to the King, “ but he and all his order were 
bound to obey the Pope in all things spiritual, 
and without his concurrence he could not con- 
sent to any change of doctrine, or to any dimi- 
nishing of the Church's rights and possessions.” 
Gustavus demanded whether the councillos 
thought this a sufficient answer. Turé Jobn- 
son replied, that in the main he thought it 
right.— 

“¢ Then,’ said Gustavus, ‘I desire no longer to be 
your king. We had anticipated another answer; 
but we cannot marvel that the common people show 
us so much disobedience and discontent, when they 
have such abettors here. If rain fails them they 
blame uws,—if sunshine fails them they do the same. 
Comes there famine, pestilence, we are made respon- 
sible. Ye would all fain be our masters. You place 
monks and priests, and the creatures of the Popt, 
over our head; and for all our labour on your behalf 
the only recompence we have to look for is, that we 
should with your good will lay down our head upsr 
the scaffold, though not one of you would bell the 
cat as we have done. Who upon such conditions 
would be your king? Not the most wretched i 
hell, much less any human being. Therefore choos 
another king; and if you can find one to please y% 
in all things and at ali times, we shall rejoice. Only 





you must remember to dismiss us from the kingdet 
with honesty, and repay us all that we have expenie! 
for it out of our own funds, and from our pater 
and maternal inheritance. Let that be done, 
then we promise you to leave the country 

no more.’ The King here burst into tears and 
the hall. When he was gone a deep silence rer 
throughout the assembly. At last the Chane 
came forward, and invited them, in the great 
culty in which they were placed, to offer EF 
united prayers to God for his guidance. He 
‘We have only this alternative, to choose either' 
follow the King, as he has proposed, and entreat } 
to carry on the government, or to pay him 
has expended for the state, and choose another 
They were, however, too much confounded at 
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to capture him, were surrounded by a large armed 
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day. Turé Johnson alone put on an appearance of 
courage, and, as he to his lodging to the 


sound of the drum, exclaimed, ‘I defy any one to 
make me Lutheran, heretic, or heathen this year.’ 
But when the next day the meeting would decide 
nothing, some of the peasants grew impatient, and 
said, if all things were well considered, Gustavus had 
done them no injury, and that, unless the nobles soon 
settled something, they should take the matter into 
their own hands. * * In the mean time the King 
held his court at the castle, surrounded by his mili- 
tary staff, and, as if careless of the issue, passed his 
time in various diversions. On the third day the 
burghers and peasants said to the nobles that, if they 
chose to be the occasion of their and the kingdom's 
ruin, they would try, with the King’s help, to punish 
and ruin them, and that they had already sent a 
to the King, acquainting him with their 
resolution. Upon this the nobles of Westgothland, 
and especially Magnus Brynteson (Liliehék), en- 
treated Turé Johnson not to oppose the King so 
rigidly, ‘for much ill might come of it; to which 
Johnson replied, ‘that he was willing this time to 
give in to the py) agrees he did not lead him 
into any heresy.’ Anderson and Olaus Petri 
were now sent off to entreat Gustavus still to hold 
the reins of government. They were met with a 
short and sharp refusal, and on their return prayed 
that, if any further communication were to be made 
to the King, it might be by other messengers. Knut 
Anderson and the Bishop of Strengness then under- 
took the task, but came back unsuccessful. After 
this the anxiety became intense. Deputation after 
tation was sent to the castle, entreating, with 
tears, that the King would at least honour them with 
his presence. Fora long while he still held out, 
and, when he at length relented, he sent a message, 
saying that he could not meet the states that day, 
but would do so on the day following. At the 
appointed time he appeared in the hall of assembly, 
accompanied by the State Council and a splendid 
lifeguard. The joy was now proportionate to the 
previous anxiety ; the common people were ready to 
kiss his feet, and the three estates of nobles, burghers, 
and peasants, with one voice sanctioned all his de- 
mands,” 
Thus was the Reformation established by law 
in Sweden. A terrible insurrection, stirred up 
the bishops, ensued; but the fortunes of 
vus prevailed, —and the prelates were 
treated with such mockeries and cruelties as 
= for ever tarnish the annals of the house of 
asa, 


Gustavus Vasa is a great favourite with the 
Swedes,—and intelligibly so. Like the great 
Elector of Brandenburg, he made his country 
4nation and gave it a place in European history. 
But the real hero of the dynasty was his grand- 
‘son Gustavus Adolphus, called by the Swedes 
Gustavus the Great,—a title which he merited 
aswell as most of the conquerors who bear it in 
story. We should be glad to see the events of 
his career subjected to the same sort of revision 
asthose of the first Gustavus have here obtained. 
Schiller's narrative is very untrustworthy ;— 
nevertheless, it is the popular reference for even 
the common facts of the hero’s life. 





Memoirs of the Whig Party during my Time. 
By Henry Richard, Lord Holland. Edited 
by his Son, Henry Edward, Lord Holland. 

ol. I. Longman & Co. 

Tux above is a title-page eminently calculated 

to attract attention ; and its contents—though 

scarcely reaching our point of expectation—are 

Very interesting,—as the well-informed gossip 

of one living in close roximity to famous person- 

naturally must Re. In this first volume, the 
emoirs of the Whigs “during my life” are 
ht down by the noble reminiscent only to 
eath of Charles James Fox. Interesting 

as the volume is, its contents have in some 
ts been anticipated by the diaries of Lord 

ury, Mr. Wilberforce, and several 

Others. Its chief interest is derived from the 





fact, that very few biographic revelations of the 
Whig party during “the rage of the French 
Revolution have been hitherto made,—and few 
persons have received historical notice less 
commensurate with their importance than Fox. 
In the volume before us he is the chief figure, 
and occupies the largest share of the canvas. 
Why the world has never before been presented 
with a life of that distinguished statesman has 
been the subject of various conjecture. It ap- 
pears by a note at the close of the present 
volume that the late Lord Holland long medi- 
tated such a work ; but his son and editor says :— 
“* My father abandoned this work at a later period 
of his life. The late Mr. Allen commenced it, but also 
gave itup. The ample materials left by my father 
are now in Lord John Russell's hands for that pur- 


pose. 

—The world will, in all probability, soon learn 
whether Lord John Russell contemplates being 
the biographer of Fox. Does his Lordship 
intend to retire from the stormy arena of poli- 
tics to the shady places of literature? He 
would have many precedents for such a course 
among the illustrious men of his party—from 
the great Fox himself down to Mackintosh and 
Macaulay. It is understood that the Holland 
House materials are of considerable value for a 
proper appreciation of the Whig orator,—and 
the recent publication of the La Marck corre- 
spondence with Mirabeau is an evidence of how 
much light may still be thrown from family ar- 
chives on the character and policy of the most 
famous men of his period. 

Of the volume before us the first portion was 
written while the late Lord Holland was very 
young, and the latter part was composed at 
a time when he was stimulated into putting 
down his recollections by Trotter's ‘Women 
of Fox.’ There is a certain vague and desultory 
air over parts of the volume that weakens its 
historic effect,—and it does not read with that 
precise character which is proper to diaries, 
wherein the facts are entered from day to day. 
Still, it is a very readable book,—and a skilful 
historian will get many valuable hints from its 
pages. 

The work is dedicated (by its editor) to the 
present Marquis of Lansdowne; andthe character 
of the late Marquis of Lansdowne is one of the 
most important and carefully composed pas- 
sages which it contains. We may premise that 
the late Lord Lansdowne (Shelburne) was no 
favourite of the Fox-ite Whigs,—whom he was 
supposed by some parties to have unfairly sup- 

lanted at Court on the death of Lord Rocking- 
Son. Lord Holland writes :— 

“Of Lord Lansdowne, (Shelburne,) how shall I 
speak? I had too many obligations to him, and 
retained too strong a sense of many estimable 
and some great qualities which he possessed, not to 
feel a pang in recording his failings. Yet, if I con- 
ceal them, I withhold a testimony which I can, with 
too much sincerity, bear to the truth of those objec- 
tions to his character which formed in 1783 the chief, 
perhaps the only justification of persons yet dearer 
tome. I allude to the epoch when Mr. Fox, Lord 
J. Cavendish, and others refused to form part of an 
administration of which Lord Lansdowne was the 
head. He was capable of strong attachments, but 
he was too suspicious to feel, and too restless in his 
dealings with public men to inspire implicit confi- 
dence.* His mind was in itself irregular; and a 
defective education, ill-usage from his family, and 
early connexion in public life with men of the most 
opposite principles, had made it yet more so. He 
had no knowledge of the world, but a thorough per- 
suasion of its dishonesty. His observations on public 
life were often original and just, and on individual 
character shrewd, sagacious and happy. Though he 
had studied nothing methodically, he had felt strongly, 
and thought deeply and intensely on many things. 

“** There seems to have been at least one tion to 





I have known few men whose maxims recur more 
frequently to my recollection, or are more applicable 
to the events of the world, and to the characters of 
those who rule it. Though there was, not 
much candour or justice, there was yet elevation in 
his character, and I have observed traits of real mag- 
nanimity in his conduct. Title or emolument, with- 
out power or fame, never were his objects—he would 
have despised them; for though he looked upon the 
political worldasa mere theatre orshow, he meant to act 
a magnificent and dazzling part in the representation. 
Power he loved in practice, and admired in theory. 
The checks devised for the protection of freedom, 
he, in his heart, lamented as obstacles to the adminis- 
tration of the State. Yet his disgust at the Court, 
and his long habits of opposition, together with his 
natural talents for public speaking, rendered him 
often serviceable to the popular cause.* Indeed, 
he was, from conviction, sincerely averse to all com- 
mercial restraints and all religious intolerance. In 
his public speeches he wanted method and perspi- 
cuity, and was deficient in justness of reasoning, in 
judgment and in taste; but he had some imagination, 
some wit, great animation, and both in sarcasm 
and invective not unfrequently rose to eloquence. 
His mind seemed to be full and overflowing, and 
though his language was incorrect and confused, it 
was often fanciful, original and happy. There 
was a force and character, if there was not real 
genius, in his oratory. If he did not convince the 
impartial, or confirm the wavering, he generally 
gratified his own party, and always provoked his 
adversaries. He exposed himself awkwardly enough, 
both to refutation and to ridicule; but then he could 
repel all such attacks with great spirit and readiness. 
He was a great master of irony, and no man ever 
expressed bitter scorn for his opponents with more 
art or effect. His speeches were not only animated 
and entertaining, but embittered the contest and 
enlivened the whole debate. His chief merits were 
ge, decision of character, and discernment in 
discovering the talents of inferiors. Want of judg- 
ment was his great defect. An imperious temper 
and suspicion, with its consequences, his ruling vices. 
Let me add that in private he was munificent and 
friendly even to a fault; that none of his family or 
connexions were ever involved in any difficulty with- 
out finding in him a powerful protector and active 
friend; that his affections were strong, and, if not 
always steady, at least more lasting than his enmities; 
that he was a generous master, a hospitable man, 
and a parent with no other fault than that of exces- 
sive fondness and over anxiety for his children. 
Lord Lansdowne never liked nor admired Mr. Fox. 
As he felt great resentment against Mr. Pitt for leav- 
ing him out at the formation of his ministry, and had 
even hesitated about accepting the marquisate, which, 
at the instigation of the Duke of Rutland, Mr, Pitt 
and the Court had tendered to him as a mark of ap- 
probation of the peace, nothing but mutual estrange- 
ment between him and the Whigs prevented his 
taking an active part in opposition to the adminis- 
tration. He had, indeed, lately, on the Spanish and 
Russian armaments, loudly and severely arraigned 
their measures. In the autumn of 1792, his son, 
Lord Wycombe, opened the opposition in Parlia- 
ment, by deprecating the alarm so studiously ex- 
pressed at speculative opinions, and censuring in 
strong and eloquent language the injustice as well 
as impolicy of attempting to suppress them by 
statutes or by force. Mr. Pitt treated him with 
much insolence and scorn; and that circumstance 
and the approach of war, confirmed Lord Lansdowne 
in opposition.” 
—The glimpses which we have received of Lord 
Lansdowne in the life of Romilly, in the ‘Me- 
moirs of Sir John Sinclair,’ and in Wraxall 
would justify a more favourable portraiture, 
Mirabeau, a consummate judge of men, was much 
struck with Lord Lansdowne. But we expect 
more revelations on Lord Lansdowne’s career. 
The famous secession of the Fox-ite Whi, 
from Parliament is treated as follows by Lord 
Holland. We somewhat abridge the passage.— 
“Mr. Fox, when the painful division of the party 
in 1793 took place, and when his debts had been 
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this censure. His connexion with the famous Dunning was 
uninterrupted and highly honourable to both parties.” 








‘** Bentham always said that ‘he was the only minister 
he ever heard of who did not fear the people.’” 
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discharged by friends who then unfortunately sepa- 
rated, had wished to retire from publick life alto- 
gether, and had actually taken steps for quitting 
Parliament. He relinquished that design, partly 
no doubt from the secret remonstrances of his private 
friends, and of General Fitzpatrick in particular, but 
chiefly from a sense of duty to the publick, and of 
honour to those who in his conscience he thought 
were serving the cause of freedom, and exposing 
themselves to much obloquy and to severe injury by 
so doing. His generous temper could not reconcile 
itself to quitting them at such a moment; when, 
however, those very persons thought that a compli- 
ance with his inclinations had become a duty, he 
could no longer resist them. He could not press 
them to attend when he felt so strong a desire to 
secede. He warned them, however, that if he once 
took leave of the House, it would be no easy matter 
to bring him back. ‘The first meeting of Opposition 
that I ever attended, was for the purpose of settling 
the motion with which they were to secede from 
both Houses of Parliament. Lord Guildford and 
General Fitzpatrick expressed their disapprobation 
of such a measure ; but the former acknowledged 
himself to be so bad an attendant, that he had hardly 
a right to urge others to persist in what he practised 
so little. * * It was chiefly on this account deter- 
mined that Grey should move Parliamentary Reform 
in the Commons, that the Duke of Bedford should 
prepare an address on the State of the Nation in the 
Lords, and that they and their supporters should, 
on those motions, respectively declare their conviction 
of the uselessness of attendance in Parliament. They 
did so, and Mr. Fox, in the course of his speech on 
Parliamentary Reform, announced his intention of 
devoting a larger portion of his time to his private 
pursuits nearly in the very words which he had used 
in the private meeting of his friends in South Street. 
Other meetings, however, were held previous to that 
debate. Among the rest, I recollect a dinner at a 
tavern, at which Mr. Tierney and many other mem- 
bers of Parliament were present. Mr. Tierney had 
lately seated himself for Southwark by pleading his 
own cause before two committees, and persuading 
them to declare the candidate at the head of the 
poll ineligible on the score of bribery. He was, as 
Mr. Courtenay said, bound to love minorities, for he 
represented one. At the dinner he offered to take 
the Chiltern Hundreds, but declared that if he re- 
mained in Parliament, he must and would continue 
to discharge his duty by attendance. He spoke 
openly, and did his utmost to prevail on Mr. Fox 
and his friends not to secede. He was subsequently 
much blamed for this proceeding ; and it is not to 
be denied that his attendance was sufficient to defeat 
the object of secession. It is, however, equally true 
that it was an obstacle to its success, of which those 
who adopted it were previously aware. Mr. Fox, at 
the dinner to which I allude, with his usual candour 
and good humour, acknowledged that the onus pro- 
bandi lay with the seceders. ‘ We,’ said he, ‘ have to 
explain to Mr. Tierney why we leave the House of 
Commons, not Mr. Tierney to account to us for 
staying there.’ The friends of Mr. Fox, however, 
were soon afterwards very severe in their remarks on 
the motives and conduct of Mr. Tierney; and he 
timidly and injudiciously endeavoured to disarm 
their censures by extravagant and overrated declara- 
tions of personal attachment to Mr. Fox, which he 
never felt, and had indeed never been called upon to 
express. In this he was wrong, and in his subsequent 
efforts to bring back Mr. Grey, without Mr. Fox, and 
to instil into his mind the notion of forming a party 
independent of Mr. Fox, he was yet more so ; but on 
the question of secession he appeared to me to act 
fairly, and to he as accommodating as the fundamental 
difference of opinion upon the principle of it allowed 
him to be. Mr. Sheridan attended none of these 
meetings. He disapproved of the secession, yet he 
was among the loudest in condemning Tierney’s 
attendance, and spreading a distrust of his motives. 


He, in truth, speculated on Mr. Fox’s going out of 


Parliament ; and his vanity or jealousy made him 
always harbour a secret wish to be member for West- 
minster. Lord Lansdowne never concealed his dis- 
approbation of the seceders ; he said to me, ‘Is your 
Uncle aware of what he is doing? Secession means 
rebellion, or it is nonsense.’ As early as the summer 


thus: ‘ Pray, if there is any opportunity of talking 
about the “ secession,” say, what is the truth, that 
there was not agreement enough of opinion upon the 
subject to make it possible to take what one may 
call a measure upon the subject, but that most of us 
thought that, after the proposition for Reform, we 
might fairly enough stay away, considering the pre- 
vious events of the session, and the behaviour of 
Parliament upon them.’ It is in truth difficult, even 
after the event, to form a correct judgment of the 
effect of this celebrated secession of Mr. Fox and his 
party. The sensation likely to be produced by it 
was lost in the consternation spread by the mutiny 
of the Fleet. The effect, too, of such a measure was 
defeated by its being incomplete. Tierney attended 
constantly ; Sheridan frequently appeared ; and even 
those who had called most loudly for secession, occa- 
sionally returned to the House of Commons.” 


Of the duel between Pitt and Tierney we 
find the following curious account recorded by 
Lord Holland.— 

“ It was fought on a Sunday, a circumstance which 
gave a handle to much vulgar abuse against Mr. Pitt. 
He did, indeed, urge the necessity of fighting imme- 
diately if at all, because it was not proper for one in 
his situation to maintain any protracted correspon- 
dence on such a subject. Never did two men meet 
more ignorant of the use of their weapons. Mr. Pitt, 
on being cautioned by his second to take care of his 
pistols, as they were ‘hair triggers,’ is said to have 
held them up, and remarked that ‘he saw no hair.’ 
They fought near a gibbet on which the body of the 
malefactor Abershaw was yet suspended; and I have 
been assured by a person (Lord Grey), whom anxiety 
about the event, of which he had been apprised, had 
drawn to the place, that in a gravel pit within a few 
yards of the ground, an assignation of a very dif- 
ferent sort between a lover and his mistress com- 
pleted this group of human life. Mr. Tierney’s 
second, General Walpole, leaped over the furze 
bushes for joy when Mr. Pitt fired in the air. Some 
time, however, elapsed, and some discussion between 
the seconds took place, before the affair was finally 
and amicably adjusted. Mr. Pitt very consistently 
insisted on one condition, which was in itself reason- 
able, that he was not to quit the ground without the 
whole matter being completely terminated. On Mr. 
Tierney’s return home, he related the event to his 
wife. The lady, who was much attached to her 
husband, although she saw him safe before her, 
fainted away at the relation; a strange but not un- 
common effect produced by the discovery of events 
which, known at the time, would have excited strong 
emotions. The danger to Mr. Tierney had indeed 
been great. Had Mr. Pitt fallen, the fury of the 
times would probably have condemned him to exile 
or death, without reference to the provocation which 
he had received, and to the sanction which custom 
had given to the redress he sought.” 

For the many strictly political passages 
which this volume contains we must refer our 
readers to the volumeitself. The account given 
of Fox’s deathbed is very long and affecting. 
The kind and affectionate nature of the dying 
man underwent no change,—and his strong 
attachment to his wife, and its return on her 
part, are forcibly described. The following 
—— testifies that—like a great statesman 

ately lost—Fox was not anxious for the honours 


of the Peerage. The late Lord Holland writes— 


“At a very early period of the Administration, 
he had told me that he looked forward some time or 
other to retire from the oftice which he held; that, 
in the event of peace, the tiresome and unimportant 
duties annexed to it would increase, that he would 
then take some less active situation, or remain in the 
Cabinet without any, and give me the seals of the 
Foreign Office, as he could, in that case, without 
indelicacy, superintend all matters of importance, 
and make opportunities of talking them over, when 
he was so inclined, or avoid them, when he had a 
fancy for literature or any other pursuit. This 
scheme, he observed, would inure me to business; 
and with that contented tone of voice which always 
accompanied his kindness, he added: ‘ It will be nice 
too, for it will secure my seeing you at St. Anne's 


for some distant time, he had probably spoken to 
others ; for when his disorder assumed a more 
alarming appearance, his colleagues offered some 
arrangement of the sort. Lord Howick (Grey) came 
to him with a proposal, which included a Peerage, if 
he liked it, to save him from the yet more laborious 
duty of the House of Commons. Mrs. Fox was in 
the room when this suggestion was made. At the 
mention of the Peerage, he looked at her significantly, 
with a reference to his secret but early determination 
never to be created a Peer; and, after a short pause 
he said: ‘No, not yet, I think not yet.’ On the 
same evening, as I sat by his bedside, he said to me: 
‘If this continues (and though I don’t fear any 
immediate danger, I begin to see it is a longer and 
more serious business than I apprehended) I must 
have more quiet than with my place I ought to have, 
and put the plan I spoke to you about sooner in 
execution than I intended. But don't think me 
selfish, young one. The Slave Trade and Peace 
are two such glorious things, I can’t give them up, 
even to you. IfI can manage them, I will then 
retire.” He then talked over some arrangements con- 
nected with that scheme, and his own situation in 
the Cabinet without office, and added : ‘ The peer- 
age, to be sure, seems the natural way, but that can- 
not I have an oath in Heaven against it; I wil! 
not close my politics in that foolish way, as so many 
have done before me.” 


There have been various and incorrect ac- 
counts of what passed at the deathbed of Fox 
given to the world. We cannot afford space for 
the whole of the affecting narrative, but we give 
its conclusion. Lord Holland tells the sto 
with the pathos of that natural feeling which 
avoids rhetorical flourishes.— 


“Tt was not long ere he was tapped a second 
time. In the morning of the 7th of September he 
grew much worse, and Mrs. Fox sent for me over to 
Chiswick, which I did not quit till after the termi- 
nation of his illness. One day he sent for me, and 
reminded me of my promise, not to conceal the 
truth. I told him that we had been much alarmed, 
but that he was better. I added, however, that he 
was in a very precarious state, and that I must ac- 
knowledge his danger, though I perhaps over-stated 
it from a fear of allowing myself to deceive him 
after the promise I had given. He then repeated 
the injunctions he had given me before, and said 
once or twice, ‘ You have done quite right—you will 
not forget poor Liz: what will become of her!’ As 
he had now been twice apprised of his danger, and 
seemed to me to have said all that he wished, I 
henceforth endeavoured to encourage his hopes as 
much as I could, and infinitely beyond my own 
judgment of his situation. He was, however, some- 
what stronger and easier that night ; he conversed 
more than he had done for some time: seeing his 
servant in the room, he spoke to me in French, an¢ 
his thoughts still dwelt exclusively on Mrs. Fox. 
‘ Je crains pour elle,’ said he; ‘a-t-elle la moindre 
idée de mon danger? si non, quelle souffrance pour 
elle!’ I answered him (what was indeed the truth) 
that she was sufficiently aware of his danger to pre 
vent the worse termination of his illness being a sut- 
prise; but that she had not been so desponding that 
morning as my sister, General Fitz Patrick, and 
others; and I ventured to add, ‘ et a cette heure vous 
voyez qu'elle avait raison; for in spite of what I then 
said to you, “ dabit Deus his quod finem.” ’"—‘ Aye, 
said he, with a faint smile, * but jinem young one, 
may have two senses.’ Such was our last convers- 
tion. He spoke, indeed, frequently in the course o 
the next thirty-six hours, and he evidently retained 
his faculties unimpaired; but he was too restless at 
one time, and too lethargick at others, to keep UP 
any conversation after that evening, which I | 
was the 1]th of September. About this period of 
his illness, Mrs. Fox, who had a strong sense of 
gion, consulted some of us on the means of persuad- 
ing Mr. Fox to hear prayers read by his bedside. ] 
own that I had some apprehensions lest any clergy 
man called in might think it a good opportunity for 
displaying his religious zeal, and acquiring celebrity 
by some exhibition to which Mr. Fox’s principles 
and taste would have been equally averse. 
however, Mr. Bouverie, a young man of excellet! 








of 1797, Mr. Fox in a letter to me expressed himself 


when I am there.’ Of these projects, though made 
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I seconded her request, in the full persua- 

ae so doing I promoted what would have 
been the wishes of Mr. Fox himself. 
object throughout was to soothe and satisfy her. 
Yet repugnance was felt, and to some degree urged, 
even to this, by Mr. Trotter, who soon afterwards 
thought fit to describe with great fervour the devotion 
it inspired, and to build upon it many conjectures of 
his own on the religious tenets and principles of Mr. 
Fox. Mr. Bouverie stood behind the curtain of the 
bed, and in a faint but audible voice read the service, 
Mr. Fox remained unusually quiet. Towards the 
end Mrs. Fox knelt on the bed and joined his 
hands, which he seemed faintly to close with a smile 
of ineffable goodness, such as can never be for- 
gotten by those who witnessed it. Whatever it be- 
tokened, it was a smile of serenity and goodness, 
such as could have proceeded at that moment only 
from a disinterested and benevolent heart, from a 
being loving and beloved by all that surrounded 
and by all that approached him. From that 
period, and not till that period, Mrs. Fox bore 
her situation and apprehensions with some forti- 
‘tude; and I have no doubt that her confidence in 
eligion alone enabled her to bear the scene which 
she was doomed so soon to undergo. During the 
whole of the 13th of September, no hopes could be 
entertained. For the last two hours of his existence 
his articulation was so painful and indistinct, that we 
ould only occasionally catch his words, and then 
very few at a time. The small room in which he 
lay has two doors, one into the large saloon, the 
other into a room equally small adjoining. In the 
latter Mrs. Fox, during the last ten days, constantly 
sat or lay down without undressing. Her bed was 
within hearing, and indeed within a very few feet of 
that of Mr. Fox. The doors were always open, for 
the weather was extremely hot. Of those who had 
access to him during the last melancholy days, it was 
at any one moment a mere accident who were actu- 
ally in the bedchamber with him, who were pacing 
the adjoining rooms, or giving vent to their grief in 
the distant corners of the apartments. Each was 
actually by his bedside during some part of the day, 
all, of at least seven or eight persons, were constantly 
within call of the room in which he lay or in atten- 
dance upon him. The impression, therefore given, 
(whether intentionally or not, I cannot say) with 
respect to the persons present at his death, in Mr. 
Trotter's book is quite incorrect. The last words 
which he uttered with any distinctness were, ‘I die 
happy; and ‘ Liz,’ the affectionate abbreviation in 
which he usually addressed his wife. He attempted 
indeed to articulate something more, but we none of 
us could accurately distinguish the sounds. In very 
few minutes after this fruitless endeavour to speak, 
in the evening of the 13th of September, 1806, he 
expired without a groan, and with a serene and 
placid countenance, which seemed even after death 
to represent the benevolent spirit which had ani- 
mated it.” 


Of several contemporary celebrities we get in 
this volume pictures at once graphic and brief. 
The débéit of Grattan in St. Stephen's is well 
described. — 


“His health had suffered, and it had been a fashion 

some years in England te relate in derision the 
peculiarities of his manner, phraseology, and style, 
without doing justice to the unrivalled wisdom of his 
views, elevation of his sentiments, fancy, imagery, and 
mit of his language. He rose in a house prepared to 
laugh at him in the faceof Mr. Pitt and Mr. Canning, 
both of whom had treated him with scorn, and with 
amanner and voice much exposed to ridicule every- 
where, but more especially so in an Assembly which 
had never been familiarized to it, had no experience 
of the sense and genius by which these defects were 
tedeemed, and has, at all times, been remarkable for 
great reluctance in confirming reputations for oratory 
elsewhere obtained. When he rose curiosity was 
excited, and one might have heard a pin drop in that 
crowded house. It required indeed intense attention 
to catch the strange and long deep-fetched whisper 
in which he began; and I could see the incipient 
tile curling on Mr. Pitt's lips, at the brevity and 
antithesis of his sentences, his grotesque gesticulations, 

culiar and almost foreign accent, and arch articu- 


His chief 


admiration. 


power far exceeded, his own. 
more complete.” 


come down to us. 


40,0002. granted to the Du 


he used without scruple. 


couraging his great and his littl 


Majesty 
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the following note.— 
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and countenance. As he proceeded, however, 





been published long since. 





solved to move an 4 


King William, said he had himself heard. 
subsequently had access to extracts from the letters 
of George IIT. to Lord North during the American 
War, and they contained abundant proof that that 
Prince's aversion to Wedderburn (Lord Lough- 
borough) was not taken up suddenly, but dated from 


It is stated in Mr. Barker’s wor 
that the late Duke of Sussex “in the last con- 
versation which his Royal Highness held with 
his mother, Queen Charlotte, was assured by 
her that George the Third did not know who 
wrote the letters of Junius.’ 


the sneers of his opponents were softened into courtesy 
and attention, and, at length, settled in delight and 
Mr. Pitt beat time to the artificial but 
harmonious cadence of his periods, and Mr. Canning's 
countenance kindled at the brightness of a fancy, 
which in glitter fully equalled, in real warmth and 
Never was triumph 


Of Sheridan we get many traits in this volume 
—corroborating much of what has previously 
Lord Holland having re- 

about a sum of 
eof York in con- 
nexion with the Expedition to the Low Coun- 
tries, he thus describes what occurred.— 

“TI had hardly given notice, when Mr. Sheridan 
gave notice of a similar motion in the Commons, and 
fixed a day preceding that which I had named. He 
came over to Holland House, and procured from me 
all the materials which I had collected, and which 
He even repeated, word 
for word, and like a lesson, a long paper which had 
been confidentially communicated to me, and which 
I, won by his protestations of not divulging it, had 
imprudently intrusted. Such petty tricks, as traits 
of a singular character, may be worth preserving; but 
it is right to add, that the fascination of his conver- 
sation and the mixture of archness and good-humour 
with which he defended himself when detected or 
attacked for such artifices, made all who knew him, 
and many whom he injured in more important 
matters than such trifles as these, in some measure 
his accomplices by forgiving, winking at, and en- 


e delinquencies.” 


And again,—on the Union debate in 1800.— 
“Mr. Sheridan attended on the Union, and spoke 
against it with his usual wit, eloquence, and effect. 
He was vain enough, however, to boast of his ima- 
ginary descent from Irish kings and even to allege 
that circumstance as a personal motive with him for 
opposing thesurrender of the independence of Ireland. 
He was, he said,a ‘true old Milesian, which Mr. 
Hare explained to be a member of ‘ Miles’s,’ the 
gaming club in St. James Street.” 
In mentioning Lord Loughborough (now 
thoroughly known by Lord Campbell’s life of 
him) Lord Holland says in the text—“ His 

ronounced his funeral oration by ob- 
that ‘he had not left a greater rogue 
—on which his Lordship writes 


“Ts it not possible that George III. thought him, 
as some others did, notwithstanding the personal 
abuse with which he was himself assailed in that 
work, the real author of Junius? 
speaking and writing was not unlike that popular but 
I had, in May, 1832, a long con- 
versation on this subject with William IV., in which 
he assured me (valeat quantum) that his father told 
him distinctly that he had no notion nor suspicion 


He confirmed, how- 


ever, most strangely the fact related in the text, of 
George III.’s general dislike and bad opinion of Lord 
Loughborough, and of the funeral oration which he 


his death, which he, 
I have 


feeling in his mind.” 
on Junius 


By the tenor of 
vident that Lord 


Holland cannot be ranked amongst the Fran- 


Fox of large pecuniary 
friends is frankly stated 


rrespondence with 


Serjeant Adair in relation to it here printed has 


Some of the frag- 


His style of 


ments of Fox’s letters make us anxious to see 
all his correspondence. Here is a highly cha- 
racteristic passage from his pen. It exhibits 
that ardour of feeling and that vigour of per- 
ception which were the essentials of his 
thoroughly masculine nature.— 


“T do not know whether there is not some comfort 
in seeing, that while the French are doing all in their 
power to make the name of liberty odious to the 
world, the despots are conducting themselves so as to 
show that tyranny is worse. I believe that the love 
of political liberty is not an error; but, if it is one, I 
am sure that I shall never be converted from it, and 
I hope you never will. If it be an illusion, it is one 
that has brought forth more of the best qualities and 
exertions of the human mind, than all other causes 
put together; and it serves to give an interest in the 
affairs of the world, which without it would be insipid.” 

But our limits warn us to close. The contents 
of this volume make us look forward with much 
interest to the remaining portion of this work,— 
wherein the noble writer will come upon fresher 
topics and nearer to the characters of our times. 





The Adventures of a Beauty. By Catharine 
Crowe, Author of ‘Susan Hopley.’ 3 vols. 
Colburn & Co. 


Mrs. Crowe’s title suggested the idea of a 
tale somewhat different from that before us; 
which is merely another—and perhaps not the 
happiest—of her marvellously dovetailed stories 
of incident, vicissitude, coincidence, exposure, 
and disentanglement. We thought of the 
Beauty as she used to be,—a being apart,—a 
ad separate from and antagonistic to the 
it,—of the Gunnings as contrasted with Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu—the Récamier as exer- 
cising counter-influences very nearly as strong as 
those of the De Staél,—of those rare creatures, in 
short, who have gone forth to the world ticketed 
as queens and sorceresses by reason of their 
personal charms,—in whom folly became wis- 
dom, and caprice was recognized as their natural 
and lawful manner of action,—who had their 
own peculiar —— their own code, their 
own hecatombs of all and sundry male hearts, 
—who got up early and late took rest, to devise 
enhancements of their charms—too consciously 
supreme to be troubled by those haunting fears 
of rivalry and deposition which trouble heads less 
magnificently crowned. The last time that we 
encountered the Beauty in fiction she merely 
glanced as it were across the page of David 
Copperfield’s Memoirs, in the person of that 
sister of the many-sistered Mrs. Traddles who 
was not to be crossed because of her good looks! 
What an air did she give to that common-place 
but capital family picture !—Thus, we here ex- 
pected a tale of lilies and roses,—of a “ cypress 
waist” (as the Orientals have it)—of braids and 
dimples,—of “the unloveliness of love-locks,”— 
of a Cinderella foot,—not to speak of eyes with 
all their doings and misdoings. What, instead 
of such a glowing and dainty record, Mrs. 
Crowe has given, we have above indicated. 
The beauty of Agnes Crawford, a farmer's 
daughter, promotes her to the perilous honours 
of a secret marriage with Lionel Grosvenor, a 
baronet’s son, it is true :—but the story is the 
story of the consequences of that secret mar- 
riage,—a maze of misunderstanding, perplexity, 
machination and mystery, through which Mrs. 
Crowe moves with the enjoyment of conscious 
skill. This enjoyment she scarcely contrives to 
communicate to Ser readers ;—since while they 
admire her art, they cannot be expected to care 
much for any of the puppets so consummately 
manceuvred. In former novels this very clever 
lady exhibited no ordinary power and earnestness 
in dealing with pathos, suspense and terror ;—but 
in her present one she seems to have been so 
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incident with an extra measure of ingenuity, that 
the humanities of her personages have in some 
degree been neglected. This manner, by the 
way, is apt to grow on those who possess the 
constructive faculty The new comedies and 
opera books by M. Scribe are wonders of contri- 
vance ; but the simple persuasion, the sly sense, 
the hearty mirth of his earlier dramas are 
wanting to them. No one who begins this 
book will be likely to lay it down; but we 
challenge any one who has finished it to specify 
a scene that has arrested him, or a person living 
in his memory as a real creature of his acquaint- 
ance. This characteristie may prevent Mrs. 
Crowe’s novels generally (and this one in parti- 
cular) from keeping their hold on the public. 
Yet she has far too much skill, force and indi- 
viduality for her works rightfully, and of ne- 
cessity, to remain among the ephemera of circu- 
lating library literature; and we think, that by 
distrusting her own predilections, she might 
still produce some tale of adventure which, of 
its order, should be a masterpiece. 





Notes upon Russia; being a Translation of the 
Earliest Account of that Country, §c. By 
Sigismund von Herberstein. With Notes 
and an Introduction, by R. H. Major. Vol. I. 
Printed for the Hakluyt Society. 


WE are disposed to view with all favour the 
publications of our literary Societies,—but their 
managers are bound to take care that their funds 
are well applied. Amateur editors are per- 
haps of all persons the least qualified to judge 
of the merits of any particular production. They 
take it up with immature zeal, indulge their 
own fancy, and from want of experience in 
authorship know little in general of what will 
be really acceptable. It is for this reason, 
that Councils of such bodies as the Hak- 
luyt Society should exercise a strict control, 
and make themselves pretty sure both that a 
“ny ome work is worth editing and that it will 
e properly edited. When we use the words 
‘properly edited,”’ we have in view the danger 
not so much of under as of over editing; for 
as the individual chiefly concerned is liable to 
misealculate the value and importance of his 
undertaking, so is he likely to take too much 
pains—far more than the matter is worth—to 
accumulate materials, and to expend money 
that might be saved for other and better 
purposes. 

It seems to us that Mr. Major has fallen 
into both these mistakes: —he has edited a 
work at full length that might well have been 
limited to an abridgment,—and he has prefaced 
it by a detailed ‘Introduction’ on which, as it 
strikes us, both learning and money have been 
wasted. Hakluyt, who was not likely to err on 
the side of under-estimating any matter relating 
to foreign travel, thought that a very few pages 
were sufficient for the information contained in 
the Baron von Herberstein’s narrative ;— yet 
the Hakluyt Society have by implication 
thrown a slur on their patron’s judgment, by 
extending to two volumes what he confined to 
about as many leaves. All that the early 
editor thought worth extracting may be seen in 
vol. i, p. 492, of his ‘Collection of Voyages,’ 
under the title of ‘The Description of the 
Regions, People, and Rivers lying North and 
East from Moscovia,’ &c. We have referred, 
we believe, to the same impression as that used 
by Mr. Major, 3 vols., 1599-1600,—though it 
is not easy, from the way in which he prints 
the date, at page vi, to learn precisely what 
edition he employed. 

We have only the first volume of the reprint 
of Herberstein’s travels by the Hakluyt Society 
before us at present; for the second is yet re- 





served, and we suppose will contain the con- 
clusion of the author’s text and such notes as 
Mr. Major may deem necessary. We have 
great respect for that gentleman’s learning, 
talents, and industry; but looking at the ‘In- 
troduction’ before us, occupying 156 pages, 
while his original occupies only 116, we ear- 
nestly recommend the Council to exert somuch 
discretion as will keep the illustrations within 
fit and reasonable bounds. Of this work the 
text appears to us extremely dull and unim- 
ortant. It contains little that is at all worth 
bowing at our time of day; and we seriously 
doubt whether Mr. Major, were he to extend 
his notes ever so far, could render it either more 
entertaining or more instructive. 

By his Preface, it would appear as if the editor 
himself had some misgivings regarding his 
‘ Introduction,’—and he modestly apologizes for 
“the large space allotted in it to dry biblio- 
graphy.” We are of opinion that even if it 
had been the fruit of Mr. Major’s own inquiries, 
half of it would have been too much; but when 
we see that so much of it has been. translated 
from the German, we are surprised that he 
could commit the error of thinking it would be 
welcome. He may answer, that Adelung fell 
into the same blunder:—not so,—the cases 
are not parallel. Adelung was compiling 
his tedious list of works on early travels in 
Russia for a Russian public, and the work was 
brought out in St. Petersburgh. It by no 
means follows that because the Russian Govern- 
ment promoted the undertaking with a national 
object, the same reason would operate on an 
English editor who was to satisfy only English 
readers. On the contrary, English productions 
on Russia are comparatively slighted; and 
there are some in the British Museum, par- 
ticularly one unique tract, of which no notice 
whatever is taken. It is true, that the editor 
does not bring his English bibliographical in- 
formation down to the period when that tract 
was published ; but this, in our view, is pre- 
cisely what he should have done,—so that in a 
work intended for this country, what was pecu- 
liar to this country might have been specially in- 
cluded. Mr. Major has been too much indebted 
to Adelung,—he would perhaps have done better 
if he had never seen Adelung; whose two pub- 
lications in the Russian capital in 1818 and 1846 
seem to have mainly furnished both the text and 
the prolegomena of the volume in our hands, 
The most readable part of the ‘ Introduction’ is 
the biography of elisatds: but here Mr. 
Major does not profess to have supplied a syl- 
lable of his own,—and his candid + che 
ments of obligation do him credit. From this 
portion we would willingly make an extract, if 
we could find one by its novelty, or by its cha- 
racter in other respects, adapted to our purpose. 

There can be no doubt that Herberstein was 
a learned and able man; but we must say that 
this account of his journey to and residence in 
Russia is about the dryest book of early travels 
that we ever had occasion to consult. No trans- 
lation, however spirited, could improve it; but 
when the editor calls on his readers to excuse 
sentences ‘‘ somewhat harshly turned,” we are 
led to ask why they should not have been made 
to run more agreeably? A little trouble or a 
little assistance would have accomplished this 
end to a great extent,—even if allowance had 
still to be made for involved and unwieldy pas- 
sages. To have altered these would have been 
more difficult,—and it is a course that we should 
hardly have advised, because it would have de- 
prived the original author of one of his chief cha- 
racteristics :—but our readers will easily believe 
that this circumstance does not add to the at- 
tractiveness of Mr. Major’s undertaking. Here, 
we think, the choice was faulty, —and the 





Council of the Hakluyt Society should haye 
paused ere it consented that Mr. Major should 
apply his own valuable time and their funds 
to the production of the work. Many other 
sources of information, even about Russia jp 
early times, were open to them; and when we 
recollect that the journey of Dr. Rogers, who 
was employed to visit the country in the reign 
of Elizabeth, has never been printed, we yet 
more wonder that attention should first haye 
been directed to this foreign production. 

The appendix to the ‘ Introduction,’ consist. 
ing of George Turbervile’s three poetical epi. 
stles, in 1569, to Dancie, Spenser, and Parker, 
makes a pleasant relief to the weight of the 
entire volume ; but we must observe, that when 
Mr. Major undertakes flatly to contradict a 
man like Anthony Wood, by asserting that the 
Spenser of Turbervile was not the author of 
‘ The Fairy Queen,’ he goes a little out of his 
depth. Mr. Major does not seem to be aware 
that Edmund Spenser was an authorin the 
year in reference to which he asserts that the 
Spenser of Turbervile was “ certainly” not Ed- 
mund Spenser. Sixteen sonnets by Edmund 
Spenser were printed in 1569; so that most 
seg. he was the young man whom his 
ellow poet addressed from Russia.—In the 
British Museum, to which Mr. Major belongs, 
they seem always sadly at fault in matters 
relating to the bibliography of out own country, 

We can, in conclusion, give great praise to 
the two etchings, subscribed Sarah E. Major, 
which accompany the book, and form interesting 
and appropriate illustrations. If she had con- 
trived to make the last look more like a woodeut, 
it might perhaps have been an improvement. 





Wallace ; or, the a of Scotland’s Thraldom : 


a Romance. 2 vols, Edinburgh, Black. 


Tuis is rather a curious romance,—and from 
the wide scope which the author proposes to 
take, deserving of some attention. Smitten like 
so many of his countrymen with the fame of 
their “‘ great patriot hero,” the “ Wallace wight,” 
the author has dedicated the whole of these two 
volumes to the deeds of that personage’s early 
outh only ; thus leaving the whole narrative of 
is career, as told by authentic history, for future 
volumes. The incipient hero, however, in these 
pages begins his course bravely enough.—* On 
a day in spring, about the end of the 
thirteenth century, two strangers approached 
the water of Irvine, in Ayrshire.” The one, 
the master, “with nose slightly aquiline, and 
his eye of a dark grey, and with auburn hai 
curled closely under the cap or bonnet,”"—and 
who farther enjoys the privilege of “height 
which approached the gigantic,” —straightway 
sets about fishing; while his follower, in very 
rude dress and very rude guise, leans over 
bridge looking at him. While thus engage, 
four men in green, natives of “perfidious 
Albion,” come up and try to pick a quarrel with 
the young tall gentleman,—who, melodram 
wise, rebukes them “in a deep stern voice. 
To this the leader replies in what we are 
compelled to admit is very common English of 
the nineteenth century,—but we greatly doubt 
if it was so in the thirteenth, — ‘Thou be 
d—d.” Then a grand scuffle ensues; when, 
as a matter of course, the two Scots overcome 
the four Englishmen. The young tall gentle- 
man snatched up the leader of the ill behaved 
“‘Southrons,”’ who was a small man,—rather a 
curiosity at this time among the English yer 
manry,—and “ held him high inair over the rivet 
as ifhe had been aninfant!” “He afterwa 
threw him, as if cast from a battering engine, 
among them, prostrating one of them,’ and 
driving the remaining two away. As we are 
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tly informed that the discomfited four 
om to Lord Percy’s archer-band, we think 
this specimen of the early prowess of Wallace 
almost equal to that of Falstaff against the six 
knaves in Kendal green. 
From this arene commencement the 
reader will naturally expect a deal of hard 
hting,—and this we have; but then we have 


| 
so disguises enough for a pantomime,— Wal- | 


lace being actually more than the Cerberus of 
Mrs. Malaprop, “three gentlemen at once,” 
for he performs most skilfully the parts of four 
—a rude countryman, a father confessor, and a 
minstrel, in addition to his own. He is also 
resented as a very enlightened gentleman, 
who takes up arms in the cause of liberty, espe- 
cially for the enfranchisement of bondsmen :— 
concerning which he thus discourses.— 

“He then explained to Cormack that, in his 
opinion, until there was a fair prospect of success, the 
leading men of ‘Scotland would enter into no con- 
spiracy against the foreign domination that oppressed 
them; because an unsuccessful rebellion against 
Edward would bring them to utter ruin, by the for- 
feiture of their estates in both countries. ‘The 
stake is too great,’ said he,‘to place on a single 
hazard; but if those of the people are engaged in it, 
who are free to choose for themselves, with the in- 
ferior nobles or gentry and the burghers, who have 
no property in England, we may draw the great 
ones of the land along with us—we must, in short, 
begin at the feet in place of the head, reversing the 
usual order in such cases.°—‘And the serfs are the 
very sole of the feet,’ said Cormack.—‘ True; and 
there isa difficulty. Thou canst understand, Cor- 
mack, that although it is most likely the people of 
that class were originally placed in bondage by 
iniquitous measures, the law has sanctioned that 
condition; and those who are now entitled to the 
services of serfs, may have purchased—as, indeed, 
most have—without sharing in the guilt of enslaving 
them; therefore, it is unjust to wrest from a land- 
holder his serfs without remuneration.’—‘ It is justly 
said,’ remarked Cormack.—‘ But,’ continued Wal- 
lace, ‘if we gain the smaller proprietors, we must 
begin by representing the necessity for emancipating 
those people to strengthen ourselves, leaving the 
equivalent to a grateful country; and the same 
reasoning would suit the great proprietors, who, thou 
knowest, would have the means of securing to them- 
selves the value of their serfs, they being the legis- 
lators of the land. In short, for some time, I have 
been engaged in instilling this doctrine into the ears 
of as many, and they are very numerous, as I could 
venture to discuss the question with, And thou 
wilt be exceedingly useful to me, in going secretly 
among people, as I do, for I have discovered that 
thou canst hide thy native shrewdness in an outside 
appearance of uncommon simplicity ; and, in this, 
with thy stout and trusty heart, I place my chief 
reliance for suecess through thy assistance.” 

The result of this conversation, which would 
have been unintelligible enough to every doctor 
both of Paris and of Padua in the thirteenth 
century, is, that Cormack sets forth on his mis- 
sion of enlightenment, and with the zeal of an 
itinerant leader of a trades-union wanders 
among his countrymen proclaiming “the vast 
advantage of national independence, the dread- 
ful evils of a permanent tyranny like that of the 
English Edward,” and “the propriety of eman- 
ipating the serfs in the first place, their masters 

g."" Meanwhile, we have an episode of a 





fair maiden dwelling in a forest, clad in green, 
and able to draw a bow, —a kind of half. 
Maid Marian, half Lady of the Lake. Then | 
comes her abduction by a wicked, ugly knight, | 
~—one Sir Arthur Heselrig—who is the mon- | 
ster of the dramatis persona, after the approved | 
melo-dramatic fashion, and who keeps her in | 
Confinement, and bribes a black-looking monk | 

half kill her with some wonder-working 


Potion, This Heselrig is also as much in ad- 
Vance of 


rights, he scoffs at the supernatural, and talks 
about the wonderful powers of nature. Cor- 
mack’s “ mission” is attended with vast success ; 
and he, and a rough-looking, rough-speaking 
noble, Red Angus by-name, do wonders. The 
latter, however, is even more in advance of his 
times than the others :—for he actually uses the 
bi modern phrase of “ measures, not men,” 
and from the general character of his speeches 
would be quite a jewel fora “‘ universal suffrage” 
meeting. All this time Sir Arthur Heselrig 
goes on, after the usual manner of such mon- 
sters, boasting how wicked he is,—and at the 
same time as easily deceivable as the poor 
stupid giants of our venerable faéry tales. Wal- 
lace, wroth with “ English Edward,” and more 
so with Heselrig, who still holds his lady-love 
in captivity, at last prepares for a final 
blow,—which, however, takes a rather lon 
space to relate. We have a battle on horsebac 
and a battle on foot, in which the wicked 
knight is very properly killed,—and, according 
to orthodox usage, by the hero of the story. 
The following ruse de guerre is curious; and 
we give it for the benefit of those who may be 
thinking of a French invasion and of the various 
modes of defensive warfare.— 

“ The sharp wits of the leader, in whose ears the 
noise of battle was ringing, easily divined that the 
Southrons lad tried the combat on foot, and a plan 
suggested itself for making his surprise more effectual. 
There was, as he knew, a barrel of tar, in the deserted 
houses, which had been used fur various purposes. 
He sent some of his followers for it, and while they 
were absent, he directed the rest to seize the few men 
who were in charge of the horses, and who did not 
amount to more than a score, the others having 
fastened most of the animals to trees, and gone 
to peep from behind the foliage at the fighting. A 
fire was then kindled, and when the tar arrived, he 
caused the manes and tails of thirty or forty of the 
horses to besmeared withit. This done,they advanced 
cautiously, the other horses having been previously 
let loose, and the fire being carried on boughs laid 
transversely and covered with leaves, until they came 
near enough for their purposg. They tlien set fire 
to the tarred manes and tails, and turning the heads 
of the animals to the forest, set them off mad with 
fright, at full speed, heedless of opposing trees, against 
which they dashed, making a dreadful noise, fearfully 
increased by the other horses, which, catching the fears 
of their fellows, fled with them in the same impetuous 
manner, The contrivers*of this ruse had no sooner 
set them off than they raised a cry of ‘ Wallace! 
Wallace ! Liberty !’ and charged through the trees 
full upon the astonished Southrons, who believed 
from the noise that an immense force was upon them. 
They were panic stricken and astounded. Many of 
them threw down their arms, and ran off in the only 
direction which seemed to afford a chance of escape, 
which was down the steep declivities on each side, 
where the foresight of Wallace had planted many 
impediments, but, under the influence of terror, they 
surmounted them.” 

Victory is of course on the side of the Scots ; 
and then Douglas, mounting a ladder — it 
should have been a table after dinner—very 
neatly requests the company “ to give Wallace 
his due by formal installation. I call upon 
you all to join me while I hail him General 
of Scotland, and guardian of herrights.” Really, 
this proposal ought to have been toasted with 
three times three,—or, indeed, with the Kentish 
fire. The hero returns thanks in a neat speech, 
according to custom; and then follows a grand 
tableau, in which Wallace leads forward his 
lady love, safe and sound after all her perils, 
and the vaulted roof rings while the Lad 
Marion in her clear musical voice cries, “ Thank 
you all, Oh how my heart thanks you!” 

There are few who would not smile when 
in looking over the list of Fo pel belong- 
ing to Philip Henslowe, they read of “ em- 


his age as Wallace and Cormack ; for | broidered pumps” for Julius Cesar, and “ the 
vhile they learnedly discourse about abstract | 


cremesyn velvet boddice” for Cleopatra,—or 


' 
| 


| 





who do not wonder how their forefathers could 
ever have endured 

Cato’s long wig, flowered gown, and lacquered chain ;— 
but of little moment are such anachronisms_in 
mere costume compared with those in character 
and feeling which the majority of historical 
romances and novels present. The heroes, as 
in the work before us, may be most appropri- 
ately attired, and even their proper dialect may 
in some sort be imitated, or at least occasionally 
interlarded with “ certes,”” or “by my troth,” 
or a “ benedicite,’’—but if their thoughts and 
feelings belong to the present time, it is but a 
miserable masquerading after all. Shakspeare’s 
Julius Czesar might wear the furred gown and 
embroidered pumps of the writer’s day, — 
but he is the old Roman still, having neither 

art nor lot with the men of the age of Eliza- 

eth; and Cleopatra in the velvet boddice, and 
doubtless in buckram petticoat too, still stood 
out distinct from all around her. Now, how 
was this ?—Chiefly through the marvellous life- 
giving power of the Poet, we allow,—but surely 
it was also by seizing not on the slighter minutia 
of a period, but on its salient characteristics, 
This was the merit of Sir Walter Scott. He read 
the literature of the period which he was about 
to illustrate, not in its historical details alone, 
but in its lighter, its meaner, its every-day 
guise, and dwelt on it until he felt himself as 
though actually living in that age.—Then, out 
of the abundance of his knowledge he gave us 
the powerful scenes in ‘Old Mortality,’ and 
those witching ones in the merry greenwood 
and in the castle hall in ‘ Ivanhoe.’ e writer 
before us might probably manage much better 
in a tale of the present day,—but to a picture 
of the past his pencil, like those of many more, is 
wholly inadequate. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Shrapmel’s Stradametrical Survey of London and 
its Environs. Part II. By Capt. N.S. Shrapnel, 
—Of European cities—old Moscow perhaps ex- 
cepted—none ever occupied so large a space as 
London. While it was yet comparatively limited 
in extent,—the river Fleet running between grassy 
banks, and the Strand a path by the river con- 
necting the cities of Westminster and London, 
—attempts, backed by serious penalties, were made 
to arrest its growth; but in spite of court dis- 
quietude and legal prosecution, it continued to 
grow of its own vitality until restrictions were 
swept away, and even jealousies of its swarming 
population ceased to be entertained by govern- 
ments. But the political fears of an over-grown 
capital have passed away only to make evident the 
sort of minor social evils which result. The t 
Continental cities are inclosed within walls. From 
barrier to barrier the distance is short. In Paris, 
Berlin, or Vienna, a man may make calls in three 
or four opposite quarters in the course of a morn- 
ing walk. But in London this is impossible; and 
hence the enormous number of cabs and omnibuses 
that circulate along its streets. About twenty 
omnibuses serve all the wants of Vienna¢ and in 
that capital there is not a single cab. Almost 
every man in London above a certain class is a 
rider in cabs. The income derived from the public 
vehicles is larger than that of many a sovereign 
prince ;—and a third of this income is believed to 
be overcharge. Hence the necessity for a guide 
to its various points and distances :—and such a 
guide Capt. Shrapnel has now produced. The 
amount of labour bestowed on this ‘Stradametrical 
Survey’ must have been enormous. Our readers 
will remember that Capt. Shrapnel told them in 
our columns some months ago that every distance 
laid down had been actually measured for his 
work. It appears by the completed survey that 
the map of the metropolis was marked with 452 
points, and the distance measured from each point 
to every other,—giving in all the prodigious result 
of fourteen millions eight hundred thousand mean 
distances! The general mean is not struck, but 
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after running the eye down a great many columns 
of figures, it seems that the average would be be- 
tween two-and-a-half and three miles; but if it 
be taken at two-and-a-half, the ground to be 
measured — allowing each measure to give two 
mean distances—willappear not less than eighteen 
and a half millions of miles,—being more than 
five hundred times the distance of the moon 
from our planet, seven hundred and forty times 
the earth’s circumference, and more than twenty- 
three hundred times its diameter! These dis- 
tances are conceivable enough; but to think 
of such a labour as that of a private indivi- 
dual ing over them his stradameter in order 
to make a little hand-book for the use of cab riders, 
is almost staggering. Yet, here is the result of 
this vast labour,—the whole compressed and taby- 
lated by a novel and most ingenious process in 
just 202 pages ofa pocket volume. At first sight the 
rowsof heavy figures—twenty-fourcolumns on each 
page,—look somewhat formidable ; but a slight 
attention to the one simple rule removes every dif- 
ficulty. The distance from any theatre, club, 
square, crescent, or leading street in London to 
any other may be found in a moment. A set of 
cab regulations are prefixed to the work,—and a 
rule and table for finding the distances of places in 
the suburbs of the metropolis are added. Alto- 
gether this is a most useful and valuable work. 
Capt. Shrapnel thinks it will be equal to a reduc- 
tion of cab fares to sixpence a mile, through its 
putting an end to the possibility of overcharges,— 
and in this we think he is probably right. At 
least it should obviate many disputes and prevent 
many appeals to the police magistrates. Every 
cabman should be compelled to carry his ‘ Shrap- 
nel” about with him, as a ready means of reference 
in case of dispute. 

Alice Rivers ; or, Passages in the Life of a Young 
Lady. Written by Herself. 2 vols.—These p: es 
are confessions of almost the youngest child ofa very 
large and vulgar Suffolk family,—who desired fer- 
vently to rise out of poverty into the seventh heaven 
of Young Lady-ism, and who for awhile achieved 
her heart’s desire,—being adopted by one of the in- 
scrutable and eccentric maiden aunts of Fiction.— 
Nevertheless, after she became genteel, Alice 
Rivers could not—and, indeed, would not—pre- 
serve herself from the universal hopes and fears 
avhich agitate 

the maid that milks 
And does the meanest chares. 

Her mind, by her own showing, was as fully bent 
on the acquisition of a “ sweetheart” as if she had 
never tasted the sweets of refined life and genteel 
society ;—and she clandestinely engaged herself to 
an ‘‘object” totally unworthy of her affections, 
with as triumphant a disregard of her guardian 
angel and aunt as the most homespun Dorcas 
or Dorothy could have shown.—The aunt, how- 
ever, behaved better than maiden aunts in 
Fiction are apt to do on such occasions. She 
withdrew the light of her countenance from our 
heroine, until the latter stood in sore need of 
it ;—then, she forgave the poor maltreated wife 
ef the brutalized husband, and once more received 
her when widowed, and her two children, as 
inmates. The novel finishes with the aunt’s views 
of life and ladyism, illustrated in a retrospect 
of her own love troubles.—In such a tissue of 
incidents as this there is not much novelty ; but 
in the accessory characters and incidents a fair 
amount of heart and of humour is displayed. The 
“ volitions” of the heroine are confessed with a 
-eonscious enjoyment and openness which would 
hardly, we fear, have found utterance on a real 

of Woman’s experience ;—since there might 
—we do not say must—have been also admitted 
little shadings, self-excuses, qualifications, excep- 
tions, in mitigation of the unfeigned appetite for 
finery so naively described.—The family group 
from which Alice emancipated herself is touched 
with a homely pencil,—but with spirit ; and the 
sufferings of the young wife under the visit to 
London of Robert and Kitty, —her husband’s 
unmanly impatience of their open-mouthed vul- 
garity, and the wounded feeling displayed by her 
relatives,—are set down in the wholesome manner 


‘Alice Rivers’ is commendable both for matter 
and for manner. 

Horace Grantham; or, the Neglected Son. By 
Charles Horrocks, Esq. 3 vols.—In some works 
of imagination we are borne aloft as on a pair of 
wings or astride a broomstick. In others, we are 
jolted along after the fashion of aching passengers 
dragged down a corduroy road. Here, weare rolled 
over the ground ‘‘on French castors,”—since, 
though Mr. Horrocks deals with the inequalities 
of fortune and the vicissitudes of passion,—he has 
a way with him so irresistible, so subversive, so 
smoothing, that we are never shocked, never 
saddened, never terrified as we glide from emotion 
to emotion, from disclosure to disclosure. A story 
at once more improbable and more tranquillizing 
does not occur to us than ‘Horace Grantham.’ 
The father of Horace is a gentle specimen of the 
Sir John Chester species ; a gentleman who does not 
commit crimes, but who openly professes utter 
want of affection for and interest in our hero with 
a bland directness truly surprising. Horace’s grand- 
father’s great fortune is turned aside from our hero 
by his grandfather’s knavish partners in business 
with a transparent fraudulence no less prettily 
probable.—Spurned from the parental home and 
spited by the Fates, Horace Grantham goes abroad. 
On board the Ostend packet he makes intimate 
friendship with a blackleg; into whose nets the 
“neglected son” drops with angelic and acquiescent 
simplicity. — The blackleg fastens on the dupe, 
by way of companion, a Dalila ‘“‘more fair than 
honest.” —The two win from Horace more than hecan 
pay, yet do not press for the payment.—All three 
go to Homburg.—At Homburg a guardian Angel 
turns up as suddenly as the Tempter had turned u 
before. One perfect Mr. Cecil addicts himself wit 
a warmth and persistence truly probable under the 
circumstances to Horace Grantham.—The latter 
wins at trente et quarante enough to pay off the 
blackleg,—whom Mr. Cecil further reduces into 
silence very much as the gipsy whisperers are said 
to tame rampant horses.—The evil creatures vanish; 
and Virtue and Horace and Mr. Cecil go off into 
the Tyrol, where the latter happens to rent a 
sporting-lodge. Of this Paradise on the lake the 
queen is, Mr. Cecil’s fair daughter.— How fervently 
and how fast everybody becomes attached to every- 
body let the reader Marn for himself.—We have 
no desire to spoil his pleasure by further narration 
of the every-day obstacles with which mutually 
delighted lovers are apt to meet, and of the average 
deliverances by which the entangled may naturally 
look for rescue from their difficulties.—The tale is 
weighted with conversations on literature, German 
life, and theological doctrine after the fashion of 
‘Tremaine,’—and finally, of its kind, is a curiosity 
because of the indescribably sleek and benevolent 
self-complacency with which all its heterogeneous 
ingredients are lubricated by its concocter, until 
the most utter improbabilities seem to us, if not as 
“lawful,” to be as “ natural as eating.” 

The Farce of Life: a Novel. By Lord B*******, 
Author of ‘Masters and Workmen.’ 3 vols.—A 
dismal farce would Life be (more dismal than the 
dullest failure ever hissed off the stage of Old Drury, 
when Old Drury was tragical and comical)—were 
it like the drama revealed to us by Lord B*******; 
—a drama, let us admit at once, constructed with 
a more than ordinary amount of stage-craft.—The 
ingredients are a secret marriage—a suppressed 
marriage register — a rich brother-in-law, cruel 
and cold-——a brother, poor and affectionate—and 
a hero brought up as an artist, who becomes (we 
do not exactly see how) a painter of the first class. 
Thus much for the first tableau ;—in the second, 
we enter with the painter upon his London career, 
—and we find that the chances of patronage fling 
him into the midst of the very persons whom the 
mystery of his history is calculated to disturb. 
Here the stage becomes crowded; and we are 
shown a heartless husband, his ill-used wife mar- 
ried for her money, and her Abigail—‘‘a devil in 
garnet” (as Win Jenkins spelt it), who discusses 
with the Baronet his secret crimes and the chances 
of his Lady dying of a broken heart, after the 
“downright Dunstable” fashion of that diabolical 
housekeeper in Mrs. Trollope’s ‘One Fault’ who, 





of the elder English novelists.—On the whole, 


received directions to break the heart of her mis. 
tress just as she might have done to roast tha 
goose or to boil the other turkey.—Further, w. 
have the Abigail’s natural son,—who belon, en 
to the species of Wild Deliverers than to the clag 
of Unscrupulous Instruments ;—an old silk-weayer 
who betwixt Chartist notions and a mystery , 
all but crazed,—and whom his angelic daughter 
Kate watches over, and accompanies, till all reach 
the point of explosion by which, as in one of Signor 
Bosio’s tricks, every object that we have been 
looking at is blown into some unexpected place,— 
otherwise shivered into atoms,—or else metamor. 
omg into some other treasure or curiosity.—We 
ve still to mention the apparent heroine of the 
‘ Farce,’"—Miss Carrington, the coquette, with her 
hangers-on and her old rouged cousin who takes 
a dovceur from the City Zrebeck, in chace of 
the beauty.—All these characters are clearly dis. 
criminated and cunningly manceuvred ; but the 
result of the author’s efforts is not so much a page 
out of the Harlequin book of Life,—as a page out 
of Harlequin’s part in the new pantomime! It js 
farce that we are shown—not reality. 
Letters from Italy and Vienna.—This little volume 
contains one letter from the Austrian capital and 
the rest from Italy ;—Rome with its sights and 
ceremonies occupying a large portion of the space, 
There is little to extract concerning topics which, 
betwixt religious controversy and artistic connois. 
seurship, have become so familiar ; but there is 
much to commend in the tone of the letter-writer, 
This appears to us at once liberal without licence 
and decided without dogmatism. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Amonc the many strange decrees which hare 
filled the columns of the French Moniteur during 
the last three months, there is one—recently 
lished—which makes over the buildings and deper- 
dencies of the College of the Sorbonne to the tow 
of Paris, on condition of its maintaining therein th 
seat of the Academy of the Seine and the Fact! 
ties of Theology, Science and Letters. We # 
unable to ascertain what may be the ultimate ® 
sults of this inexpensive liberality of M. Bow 
parte,—the only present effect seems to be, that! 
renders the situation of certain professors (amon 
whom is M. Cousin) who enjoy comfortable apatt 
ments within the College somewhat more pre 
rious than it was under the rule of - Mine 
The ter part of the now existing buildings 
ua | under Richelieu, — among the rest i 
chapel, the cupola of which, painted by Philippe 
de Champagne, is still in a good state of preser® 
tion. In the centre of the chapel stands the 
of Richelieu :—it was at sight of this monumet 





with crossed hands and an ‘‘ Jf you please, ma’am,” 


that Peter the Great is said to have 
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the great minister alive he would give 
hr his kingdom to learn from Richelieu how to 
vern the remainder. The College of the Sor- 


are has played a great part in the religious and 


intellectual history of France,—and like most 
human institutions has had a progressive rise, a 
riod of splendour, and a gradual decline. Its 
humble beginning, six hundred years ago, when 
Robert de Sorbon, the confessor of Louis the Ninth 
— jn remembrance of his own poverty-stricken youth 
and hungry studies—founded it for the reception 
of a bun poor students, scarcely p ed its 
fature greatness and the proud title which it was 
one day to acquire of the “‘ Perpetual Council of 
Gaul.” In the thirteenth century it was called 
the ‘“‘poor-house” (la pawvre maison) of the Sor- 
bonne, and its professors were termed the “ poor 
masters.” In the sixteenth century it was: power- 
ful enough to publish a decree absolving all French- 
men from their oath of allegiance to Henry the 
Third, in consequence of the murder of the Car- 
dinal de Guise,—and subsequently to refuse to re- 
cognize the claims of Henry the Fourth, even after 
his conversion to Catholicism, on the allegation 
that there was “‘danger de feintise et de perfidie.” 
These were the great days of the Sorbonne, when 
it combated both the Reformation and the Jesuits, 
and defended the liberties of the Gallican church. 
Under Richelieu its influence began to decline,— 
the crafty statesman having jealously circumscribed 
it within the limits of religious discussion; and in 
the seventeenth century we find the Sorbonne play- 
ing a paltry and inconsistent part in the t 
foonks Be Arnauld—the great paw 
—the honour of Port Royal—was expelled from the 
College for his attacks on the Jesuits (its former 
enemies), and seventy-one doctors of theology who 
refused to sign his condemnation were also ex- 
cluded. The great Revolution closed the Sor- 
bonne; and a decree of the Convention even 
changed the name of the gtreet in which it stood 
into that of ‘‘ Rue Catinat,”—the name Sorbonne 
recalling the remembrance, it was said, of an 
“astute and dangerous body,”—‘‘ inimical to phi- 
josophy and to mankind.” Bonaparte in his work 
of restoration did not overlook the Sorbonne; and 
he placed matters pretty nearly on the footing on 
which they have stood ever since—by making it 
the head-quarters of the University, and the seat 
of the ‘‘ Facultés de Théologie, des Sciences, et 
des Lettres.” This latter historical consideration, 
more than its usefulness or its antiquity, is likely 
to secure for it the respect of the present Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding counter-influences, — for 
“my uncle’s” measures have hitherto been held 
sacred in the midst of the erratic course of “ re- 
organization” now followed in France. 

The poet Moore, we are informed, kept a journal 
with singular regularity during many years of his 
life :—extending, indeed, from a very early period 
up to the commencement of his fatal illness. It 
occupies three volumes of closely written MS.,— 
and was always intended by the poet for publica- 
tion. It will, therefore, we are told, be prepared 
for the press by Mrs. Moore—who will probably 
associate with it other documents—as soon as 
circumstances shall enable her to undertake the 

ur. 

We learn from Messrs. Longman that the report 
to which we last week alluded of the condition said 
tobe attached to the payment of the very large sum 
which Mr. Moore obtained for his ‘Lalla Rookh’ 
isincorrect.—‘‘The payment,” say these gentlemen, 
“was 3,000/., not three thousand guineas, —and was 
made unconditionally on the day of publication.” 

It is now tolerably certain that Capt. Penny will 
not be employed by the Admiralty to command an 

xpedition in renewal of the search for the missing 
ships up Wellington Channel. At least, the late 


did not contemplate giving him a command, 
—and it is to be apprehended that the new Lords 
Will not be disposed to alter the plans already 
organizing to continue the search. When Capt. 


enny’s eminent and signal services are borne in 
mind, it does seem hard that his high qualifications 
for Arctic exploration should be overlooked. It 
may be added, that the cause which the Admiralty 
to have at heart is injured by passing over 
Penny : for, among our Arctic naviga- 





tors, he alone has penetrated through Wellington 
Channel to the open water which ren al designated 
Victoria Channel, and surely it would be highly 
judicious to secure the services of this pilot, as it 
were, to unknown seas. Should the Duke of 
Northumberland, at the suggestion of those of our 
eminent Arctic authorities who are not trammelled 
by official etiquette, and have, therefore, espoused 
the cause of Capt. Penny, take this view of the 
case, there is yet time. Though the ships which 
are to be under Sir Edward Belcher’s orders are in 
a state of forward preparation, they will not sail 
until the end of April :—and the intervening period 
would afford time to equip a large and powerful 
steamer—essential to carry on the search,—which 
might be placed under the command of Capt. 
Penny. 

The obituary of the week includes the name of 
Dr. Keate, of Hartley Wespall, who for a quarter 
of a century conducted the studies and preserved 
the discipline of Eton College. 

The latest developement of the electric telegraph 
system is at once useful and beautiful. It isa plan 
for distributing and correcting mean Greenwich 
time in London and over the country every day at 
noon. Every holiday maker knows the ball which 
surmounts the Royal Observatory, and has watched 
with interest its descent as the clock gave the first 
stroke of noon, thereby telling the sea-going men 
in the river the exact state of the chronometers 
which were to become their guides over the path- 
less waters. Such a ball is to be raised on a pole 
on the telegraphic office near Charing Cross, and 
at noon each day is to drop by electric action si- 
multaneously with that at Greenwich—both balls 
being in fact liberated by the same hand—and, 
falling on a cushion at the base of the pole, is to 
communicate standard time along all the telegra- 
phic wires of the country. At the same instant, 
the bells will ring out noon at the most distant 
places,—Hull, Holyhead, Aberdeen, Harwich and 
Devonport. The great metropolitan clocks, such 
as the Horse Guards, the Exchange, the New 
Palace, are to be regulated on the same principle. 
It is said that all the railway companies have 
agreed to avail themselves of these means of ob- 
taining an exact uniformity of time. 

It is not three years since we directed particular 
attention [Athen. No. 1065] to an advertisement 
which had appeared in our paper announcing the 
publication of certain inedited works of Lord Byron, 
said to be in the possession of ‘‘his son, George 
Gordon Byron, Esq.” On that occasion we told 
our readers what we knew of this Mr. Byron; and 
it is therefore no surprise to us—as it will be none 
to them—to learn (from a copy ofa letter addressed 
by Mr. White, the bookseller, of Pall Mall, to Mr. 
Murray, in the course of the discussions which we 
narrated last week,—and which copy has been for- 
warded to us by Mr. White himself) that this same 
Mr. Byron is the party, by himself and his emis- 
saries, through whom Mr. White became possessed 
of the documents which are now alleged to be 
forgeries. 

We can call to mind no former case of adver- 
tisement inserted by churchwardens inviting pub- 
lic subscriptions in aid of a fund for erecting a 
monument to any British worthy interred in the 
church or churchyard intrusted to their care re- 
spectively,—though we remember many advertise- 
ments announcing that unless some ancient monu- 
ment or other be repaired by a certain time it will 
be destroyed. Better times would seem to be ap- 
proaching ; and we willingly direct attention to a 
recent advertisement in our paper in which the 
churchwardens of St. Paul’s Covent Garden invite 
subscriptions in aid of monuments proposed to be 
raised in the church to distinguish the graves of 
the author of ‘ Hudibras’ and of Dr. Wolcot, 
better known as Peter Pindar. It has long been 
a reproach to the authorities of the parish that 
Butler's grave has been undistinguished in their 
cemetery,—and we have no very valid objection 
to the erection of a monument to Dr. Wolcot. 
Surely, however, the churchwardens, in selecting 
only two worthies to receive the honours of a monu- 
ment, have not made the best choice when they 
took Wolcot for one,—when we remember that 
the graves of Sir Peter Lely and Grinling Gibbons 
















are undistinguished in the same cemetery.—Let us 
add, that Dennis the critic has written an admir- 
able epitaph on Butler, which the churchwardens 
would do well to adopt. 

The feeling in favour of an abrogation of every 
species of test at the great seats of learning spreads 
apace. We see by the Scotch journals that several 
meetings have been held “north of the Tweed,” 
and resolutions passed against the test system as 
it is now applied at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen. The town councils of Cupar and Kir- 
kaldy have agreed to petition Parliament for its 
removal, 

In our review of M. Lamartine’s ‘ History of the 
Restoration’ [ Athen. No. 1241], we remarked on the 
striking and damaging form in which the repub- 
lican poet had exhibited the results of the Imperial 
régime. Some interesting correspondence on this 
subject has lately appeared in the Paris papers. A 
Polish colonel of the old Imperial Guard corrects, 
on his personal knowledge, a few unimportant de- 
tails. M. Lamartine accepts the rectifications, and 
offers to use them in his new edition; but he adds: 
—‘‘ With regard to my judgment upon the insti- 
tutions and the policy of Napoleon, it must neces- 
sarily differ from yours as widely as our points of 
view are different. I understand, and I honour, 
the fidelity and enthusiasm of a brave lieutenant for 
his general. Gratitude wears a bandage over its 
eyes as well as Justice. But I, a man of another 
religion, love the independence of all nations, that 
I may have the right to love the independence 
of the nation of which I form a part. I desire 
morality even in glory; in short, I abhor despotism, 
and I must logically and from my heart judge with 
severity the man who was the most formidable 
instrument of despotism.”—-We may as well add, 
as some explanation for the tardy appearance of M. 
Lamartine’s other volumes, that the advertisement 
of his work is for the present suspended by autho- 
rity in France and its dependencies. 

A proposal lies before us for the formation of a 
Photographical Society :—the idea appearing to 
have originated in the meeting of the professional 
and amateur photographers from various coun- 
tries whose productions were to be found in the 
Great Industrial Exhibition of 1851. The objects 
suggested-are, to form a pleasant and convenient 
photographic club and a society which shall be 
advantageous to the art,—and the advancement of 
those departments of knowledge which have re- 
ceived much elucidation since the announcement 
of the discoveries of Daguerre and Talbot. We 
understand that already a considerable number of 
gentlemen have announced their willingness to join, 
and that Mr. Fox Talbot bas expressed his desire 
to give every facility to the members in carrying 
out those processes which are connected with his 
various patents. It is intended, we are informed, 
to hold a preliminary meeting for the purpose of 
organizing the society as soon as one hundred 
names shall have been obtained as favourable to the 
project. 

An interesting discovery is reported to have 
been made at Windsor. Some workmen engaged 
in levelling the ground between the Garter Tower 
and Julius Cesar’s Tower have found about six feet 
below the surface a subterraneous cut 
through the chalk rock on which the Castle stands. 
The passage is six feet wide and ten feet high. The 
sides are built of sound masonry, and the arch is of 
massive stone-work. At present it has been traced 
to one of the minor canon’s houses in the Horseshoe 
Cloisters adjoining Julius Cesar’s Tower, where the 
entrance is bricked up. From this part there is a 
gradual descent into es Street :—from thence 
it appears to pass under the houses in the direction 
of the river Thames, but in this direction it has not 
yet been explored. 

The French journals record the death of Madame 
Gay; whose graceful works of sentimental and 
historical fiction had their time of popularity 
in France before public taste had become used to 
demand what Goethe called ‘‘the literature of des- 

ir,” or the mysticisms of social philanthropy. 

er vogue in society has been in later years some- 
what eclipsed by the more showy renown of her 
daughter Delphine, Madame de Girardin ;—but 
that she retained to the last a certain position and 
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individuality in the world of Parisian belles lettres, 
may be seen by the list of the men of letters who 
attended her to the grave. 

Forced by the decrees of the President, the 
Orleans family have commenced the sale of those 
portions of their property which he has not confis- 
cated. Accordingly, the sale of the Library of the 
late King Louis Philippe commenced on Monday, 
in the Salle Sylvestre, and will continue, it is cal- 
culated, for about a month. The catalogue is rich 
in manuscripts and poems of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries,—amongst which the most 
precious is the romance of ‘ Perceforest,’ the only 
copy known to exist. When Neuilly was sacked 
in 1848, a part of the library was injured; but a 
numberof books of high interest still remain, —many 
being splendidly bound and bearing the arms of 
the Dobe of Orleans, mother of Louis Philippe. 
The proceedings of Monday presented nothing very 
worthy of interest with the exception of the sale of 
a manuscript in ten volumes quarto containing the 
life and doctrine of Jesus Christ. This work was 
written in 1772 by an abbé,—and imitates perfectly, 
from one end to the other, the printed character. 
This work, which was given to Louis Philippe by 
Carriere, the member of the Convention, was 
knocked down for 250 francs. 

There is a talk, we see, of a universal exhibition 
of the products of industry, similar to that which 
took place in London last year, to be held in Paris 
in the course of the year 1853. What 1853 may bring 
forth in Paris, we believe Zadkiel— who knows 
quite well what is doing in the remoter planets— 
would fail to predict ; but at present all the moral 
elements which are essential to the success of such 
a project are assuredly wanting. 

The philosophical faculty of the University of 
Munich have, we see, conferred their degree of 
Doctor in Philosophy on Mr. J. E. Gray, of the 
British Museum, as an acknowledgment of his 
high merit in the natural sciences. 

Prof. Kellner has made his escape from the 
fortress at Cassel in which he had been immured 
by the Austrians. The affair seems to have been 
effected with a daring and adroitness equal to 
those displayed in the case of Kinkell. A compo- 
sitor named Zinn was the chief agent in Kellner’s 
flight, — but there must have been many other 
though not more important confederates. On the 
night of his escape from Cassel all the telegraphic 
lines leading from the town were found severed. 
Every contingency had been prepared for,—and the 
fugitive was soon beyond the reach of his enemies. 
The affair has created a great sensation in the lite- 
—— professorial circles of Rhenish Germany. 

r readers we hope have not forgotten “‘ Mr. 

B., of Bandon.” Mr. B. of Bandon is the in- 
— Irish gentleman who, hearing that the 
Serpent was out on a cruise, and had in fact 
been chased up the shallows of an American river, 
logically looked for him on the coast of Cork,— 
and ordering his boat for the search, of course met 
the monster taking his siesté a few miles from land. 
Mr. B. of Bandon is also, we think, the gentleman 
at whom the Sea Serpent “winked his eye.” Of 
this gentleman we now hope to have further tidings. 
Mr. B. of Bandon may again order out his boat ; 
for the Americans have not only fallen in with the 
Sea Serpent once more—somewhere in the Pacific, 
we believe,—but have actually slain him :—where- 
fore he may be reasonably expected forthwith tomake 
his appearance somewhere on the Irish coast. The 
American newspapers have begun to grow all their 
“ t turnips” earlier than usual this year. They 
took down the Falls of Niagara as early as the 
beginning of February,—and in the same month 
the Sea Serpent has grown to a prodigions length 
in their columns. The captors seem to have had 
a terrible fight with the monster,—and their ac- 
count is somewhat confused, as if written under 
its excitement; but there are a variety of data 
given for judging of the fabulous proportions of 
the For instance, we understand them to 
say that they cut the animal up in the sea, and 
that it took them “nearly three days” to gather 
in the pieces !—Seriously, however, the Captain of 
the ship Monongahela—the name has a legendary 
sound—is made to send word, by means of another 
vessel which is said to have spoken him at sea, that 





he is bringing home the head of the Sea Serpent, 
for the silencing of all cavillers;—but he hints that 
he may have to throw it overboard before he gets 
into port, for fear of its breeding a distemper. This 
we think he is very likely to do :—and so, the Sea 
Serpent will still remain a myth, suspended in 
men’s minds between the theoretical scepticism of 
Prof. Owen and the positive testimony of Mr. B. 
of Bandon. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS isOPEN DAILY, from Ten till 


Five.—A 18.5 Is. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


WILL CLOSE NEXT WEEK.—SKETCHES and DRAW- 
INGS, at the OLD WATER-COLOUR GALLERY, 5, Pall Mall 
East, prising, CHUICE SPECIMENS by Turner, BR.A,, 

dy, R.A., Roberts, R.A., Stanfield, R.A., Webster, R.A., 

,R.A., Hart, R.A., John Martin, K.L., Cattermole,John 
Lewis, Coase *iaeee, Frith, A.R.A., Ward, A.R.A., Egg, A.R.A., 
Hunt, Leitch, Topham, Tenniel, Fripp, J. Godwin, Bentiey, 
Haag, Armitage, Duncan, Ansdell, Clint, Cross, Eddis, Gastineau, 
Goodall, Richardson, Prout, &c.—Admission, 18. 

Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East. SAMUEL STEPNEY, Sec. 

The WINTER EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 
INGS and SKETCHES in OILS, 130, Regent Street, with nu- 
merous and important additions, includes choice Specimens by 
Wilkie, Collins, bet. Turner, Prout, Landseer, Stanfield. U wins, 

¥ alon, Frith, Frost, Poole, Ary Sheffer, Cat- 

. 1G. Fielding, Louis Haghe, Lance, i. M. 
Richardson, Bright, Callow, Leitch, Pyne, F. Stone, &c. &c.—Open 
from 10 till dusk.—Admission, éd., except Saturdays, when the 
Admission is 18. ; Season Tickets, 2s. P 
J.L. GRUNDY, Manager. 


130, Regent Street. 

WILL CLOSE onthe 18th instant—-THE ARCHITECTURAL 
EXHIBITION (with the Collection of Materials, Patents, Pro- 
cesses, &c.) NOW OPEN from Ten till dusk, at the Portland 
Galleries, opposite the Polytechnic Institution, Regent Street.— 
Admission, 18., including a Catalogue. Season Tickets, including 
a Catalogue, 28. Free Tickets are granted to Workmen, on applica- 

ion.—N.B. All meer eT remove gs 3 contributions on 


ti 
the 19th instant. S. N, ¥ on. 
JAS. FERGUSSON, F.R.A.S. @ Secs. 
PATRON—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—DURING LENT, 
a LECTURE on ASTRONOMY, illustrated by beautiful Dia- 
grams, will be delivered by Dr. Bachhoffner, on Wednesday and 
Friday Evenings, at Eight o’clock—An EXPLANATORY DE- 
SCRIPTION, by Mr. CGriepe, of the PRUSSIAN MUSKET, 

) : NI® RIFLES, the VARIOUS RE- 

OLVERS, and other FIRE-AKMS, with the IMPROVED 
CONICAL BULLET. daily at a Quarter to Three o’clock, and 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Evenings at Nine.—“A 











28 D 

MUSICAL CENTO,” being a LECTURE on the SONGS of 
DIBDLN, and other eminent Composers, by T. Thorpe Peed, Esq., 
Professor of Singing at the Royal Academy of Music. on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Thursday Hrentpes, 08 Eight o’clock.—LECTU RES 


on CHEMISTRY, by J . Pepper, Esq. — DISSOLVING 
VIEWS, &c. &c.—Admission, 18.; Schools and Children under ten 
years of age, Half-price. 

A NEW EDITION OF THE CATALOGUE. 





SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 


GEOLocicaL.— Feb. 25.—W. Hopkins, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—The following communi- 
cation was read:—‘On the Classification and No- 
menclature of the Older Paleozoic Rocks of Great 
Britain,’ by the Rev. Prof. Sedgwick, F.G.S. The 
author commenced by giving a general view of the 
older paleozoic rocks of the Lake District (Cum- 
bria), of Siluria, and of North and South Wales, 
—entering into more or less detail when speaking 
of the Coniston and the Wenlock limestones and 
the Caradoc sandstone. In comparing the older 
rocks of these respective districts, the author first 
dwelt upon the subdivision of the older palzozoic 
rocks of Cumbria—viz. (in descending order), 1. 
Flags of Kirkby Moor; 2. Coarse slates of Under 
Barrow; 3. Ireleth slates; 4. Coniston grit; 5. 
Coniston flagstones; 6. Coniston limestone; 7. 
Slates and porphyry; 8. Skiddaw slates. Nos. 1, 
2, and 3,—equivalent to the Upper Ludlow, Lower 
Ludlow, and Wenlock groups, respectively, —belong 
to the Silurian Series (‘‘ Upper Silurian” of Mur- 
chison). Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8 are members of the 
Cambrian series; 5 and 6 being the equivalent of 
the Bala group (Upper Cambrian) of North Wales, 
7 of the Arenig slates, &c. (Lower Cambrian), and 
8 being represented, perhaps, in Wales by the 
Longmynd slates. No. 4, the equivalent of the 
Caradoc sandstone, is an intermediate group. The 
Professor then referred to the early volumes of the 
Proceedings and Journal of the Geological Society, 
in which abstracts of his numerous memoirs on the 
lower paleozoic rocks had appeared. He explained 
that the sections of North Wales that he had at 
first given were intrinsically correct, and that sub- 
sequently, endeavouring to accommodate these 
sections to some of the views of the author of the 
‘Silurian System,” which were afterwards found 
to be erroneous, he again and again advanced and 
endeavoured to apply hypothetical notions that 





in the end he felt himself obliged to throw aside, 
Ultimately returning to his first views on the sub. 
ject, he found that the following arrangement, 
comprising no important corrections as regards the 
lower series, would represent the natural ; 
and relations of the two great “ Silurian” ang 
“Cambrian” series. The former (‘Upper Silu. 
rian” of Murchison) embraces the Ludlow grow 
(Upper Ludlow, Aymestry, and Lower Ludlow 
rocks), and the Wenlock group (Upper Wenlock 
limestone, Wenlock shale, and Woolhope or Lower 
Wenlock limestone). Next follows the Caradoc 
group (shale, sandstone, and limestone), which lies 
between, and hasanambiguous relation to, theup 
and lower series. The Cambrian series (so clled 
in right of the author's original nomenclature, 
comprising the ‘‘ Llandeilo” of Murchison, and 
having important distinctive characters se i 
it from the overlying series) embraces the Bala 
group (Upper and Lower Bala rocks), the Fes 
tiniog group (Arenig slates and porphyry, Tre- 
madoc slates, and Lingula flags), and lastly the 
Bangor group (Harlech grits and Llanberris slate), 


Roya Socrety or LirERATURE.—Feb. 18.—Sir 
J. Doratt, in the chair.—Mr. P. Colquhoun read 
a paper—in continuation of Dr. Mordtmann’s 
‘Notes on the Sites of Ancient Cities in Asig 
Minor,’ recently brought before the Society—re- 
lating chiefly to the site of Skepsis. Having recited 
the opinions of various modern travellers as to the 
situation of this city, and compared them with the 
statements of Strabo and Demetrius of Skepsis, 
Mr. Colquhoun described the position assigned to 
it by Dr. Mordtmann; viz. on the southern slope 
of Mount Ida, at a spot where are the very inter- 
esting remains of a structure called by the Turks 
the Genoese Castle,—a site which corresponds to 
the derivation of the name Skepsis, from Exérropat, 
to look, to look about. 

Feb, 26.—The Ear! of Carlisle in the chair.—The 
Secretary read ‘Introductory Remarks on a New 
System of Orthoepical Notation for the English 
Language, for the purpose of fixing the Sound 
without changing the Orthography,’ by the Rev. 
Thomas Jarrett, Professor of Arabic in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge.—‘ An Account, by the Rev. 
W. 8S. Dobson, of a Collection of Adversaria, by 
Bentley, in the Bodleian and other Libraries,’ 
copied by Mr. Dobson for the Society. 


METEOROLOGICAL. —Feb. 24.—S. C. Whitbread, 
Esq., President, in the chair.—The Secretary 
drew the attention of the meeting to some addi- 
tional results he had deduced from the hourly 
thermometrical observations made by Admiral Sir 
John Ross and Commodore Philips, at Cornwallis 
Island, latitude 74° 40’, west longitude 94° 16’. 
These observations were made hourly, night and 
day, and extended from the 1st of October 1850 to 
the 30th of April 1851, from which Mr. Glaisher 
had determined the mean temperature of every 
day, that of each month, and that of every hour in 
each month. The frequency of large changes of 
temperature was remarkable. The 21st of March 
was mentioned as having been a most remarkable 
day ; the range of temperature on this day was 
between — 28° and —43°, its average was —36°8; 
the wind was from the north-west, and blowing for 
the most part with pressure at times amounting to 
20 Ib. on the square foot, its average for the whole 
day being fully 15 Ib. on the square foot ; and Mr, 
Glaisher remarked that he was previously under 
the impression that at such low temperatures 
air never moved with so great velocity.—Dr. Lee 
read a paper, by Sir J. Ross, ‘On the C 
which had taken place in the Arctic Regions 
tween his successive Visits.-—Several descriptions 
of the Aurore seen on every night between the 
15th and the 21st of February, 1852, were read, 
during which time the magnets were much dis 
turbed, as well as the electric telegraph 0 
much deflected.—Many interesting papers were 
ape by Dr. Moffatt, showing the test paper? 

e had used for the purpose of detecting the qual 
tity of ozone in the atmosphere at different times. 


Purtovoarcat.—Feb. 20.—Prof. Malden in the 
chair.—A paper by the Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, was read, giving an account of a, 
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ical Society which was formed at Cam- 
ey logionimme Sa the establishment of the 
Philological Society in London. The original 
members of it were, the late Thomas Shelford, 
John Lodge, Hugh James Rose, Henry Codding- 
ton, John Wordsworth, James Kennedy, William 
Sidney Walker, the ee Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Bishop o St. David's, Bishop of Man- 
chester, the Master of Downing, Archdeacon Hare, 
Mr. Romilly, Prof. Chevallier, Prof. Malden, Prof. 
Jeremie, Rev. Mr. Gwatkin, Mr. Henry Rose, 
Mr. Riddell, and the Master of Trinity. Their first 
mode of proceeding was, to designate certain classes 
of words marked by some peculiarity in their rela- 
tion or history, and assign one of these classes to 
each member of the society, with the injunction to 
collect as many specimens as he could of the class, 
and produce them at some subsequent meeting. 
Some of the classes depended upon the relations of 
the several languages from which the English is 
derived. Thus, as that portion of English which 
is derived from Saxon is for the most part also 
connected with German, they picked out the ex- 
ceptions to this rule, and had for Class I. ‘‘ Saxon- 
English words which were not German,”—as little 
(A.-S. lytel), look (A.-S. locian), dust (A.-S. dust), 
worse, worst (A.-S. wyrs, wyrrest), quash (A.-S. 
cwysan), &e. Again, the greater part of French 
roots are Latin, but still some are German,—and 
Class II., “‘German-French words,” contained 
trinquer (G. drinken), sowper (G. suppe), &c.; others 
were adopted later into French from German, as 
t from lanzknecht, bivowac from bewachen, 

&c. Others existed in Italian as well as French 
and the Northern languages, and Class III. was 
of “ Non-Latin Italian words,” as—It. bravo, G. 
brav, E. brave; It. busco, E. bush; It. schermire, 
Fr. escrimer, E. skirmish, &c. Class IV. consisted 
of “ English words from Italian, Spanish, &c.,” as 
from Italian, bagnio, brocoli, ledger, novel, &c., 
—from Spanish, armada, balustrade, cavalcade, 
squadron, lemon, &e. Many other classes of this 
kind were designated, which we need not specify. 
Others were founded upon something special in the 
history of the word, as Class V., ‘‘ Words derived 
from names of places or nations,” as chestnut from 
Castania, in Asia Minor, currant from Corinth, 
calico from Calicut, &c. The member to whom 
the collection of such examples was committed, 
said that on putting his hand to his neck, in a 
mood of etymological meditation, he found he had 
got hold of three cases ; for in cambric muslin 
cravat, the first word was from Cambray, the second 
from Mosul, and the third from the Croats, who 
appeared in Europe at first with some peculiar 
searf tied about their necks, —though the last 
derivation might be questioned. Class VI. were 
“Words derived from names of persons,” as a 
Stanhope, a Tilbury, a Sandwich, a Spencer, a pair 
of Wellingtons, 2 Martinet, &c. Class VII. con- 
sisted of “Ecclesiastical words from Greek or 
Latin,” as bishop, alms, parable, &c.; Class VIII. 
of “ Medical words from Greek or Latin,” melan- 
choly, hysterics, &c.; Class IX. of ** Astrological 
and alchemical terms,” as mercurial, jovial (whence 
jolly), iU-starred, alembic, quintessence, noble metals, 
&e,; Class X. of ‘‘ Hawking Terms,” quarry, lure, 
retrieve, high-flyer, &c.; Class XI. of ‘ Words im- 
plying ancient customs,” as contemplate, &c., from 
augural practices; as calamity (a beating 

down of standing corn), tribulation (a thrashing), 
sipwlation, &c. Two different words in English 
come ‘from the same root, so they had 
Class XII., ‘ Bifureating Etymologies :” as from 
tin ratio, come reason and ration ; from potio, 
poson and potion ; from fides, faith and fidelity, 
» A considerable collection was made for 
Class XIII, “False Etymologies,” subdivided 
into, first, instances in which a word not com- 
of significant English elements has had 

‘ome part transformed so as to have some refer- 
ence or supposed reference to its meaning, —as 
causeway from chaussée (cal), crayfish from écre- 
muse (kapaBoc); lanthorn from lanterna, Ridings 
(of Yorkshire) from trithings (third parts), ising- 
glass from housenblas (the bladder of the fish housen 
am Bird-cage Walk from bocage walk, dandy- 


part of the word has been made significant but not 
appropriate—as salt-petre from sal petra, wnder- 
standing from umverstand, wise-acre from weissager 
(soothsayer), ancient (Pistol) from enseigne, &c., 
with many others. ‘We were well aware,” said 
the Master of Trinity, ‘‘ that our classes were not 
philosophically framed or co-ordinated according to 
sound philological views ; but they served to bring 
together words which had “nile in common, 
and the appropriation of a word to its class gene- 
rally led to a thorough investigation of its history, 
so far as our knowledge of languages enabled us to 
go.—Some of our speculations were inserted in the 
Philological Museum, published at Cambridge in 
1832 and 1833, the others remain in my hands.” 


Royat Instrrvtion.—Feb. 6.—The Duke of 
Northumberland, President, in the chair.—J. Scott 
Russell, Esq. ‘On Wave-line Ships and Yachts.’ 
—The subject placed on the list for consideration 
this evening has been suggested by the assertion 
which within a year or two has been so often re- 
peated, that our Transatlantic brethren are building 
better ships than ourselves; that, in short, Brother 
Jonathan is going ahead while John Bull is com- 
fortably dozing in his arm-chair; and that if he do 
not awake speedily, and take a sound survey of his 
true position, he may soon find himself hopelessly 
astern. Two questions of a practical nature arise 
out of this alarming assertion :—1st, Whether the 
Americans are really in any respect superior to 
the English in nautical matters ’—2nd, Whether in 
order to equal them we are to be condemned to 
descend into mere imitators, or whether we have 
independent ground from which we can start with 
certainty and originality on a new career of im- 
provement in naval architecture? In the outset I 
beg permission to say, that I am not one of those 


enterprising brethren over the water, or view their 
rapid advancement with jealousy. I beg to express 


their wonderful achievements in rapid river steam 
navigation. I am satisfied, as a matter of fact, that 


an hour have been performed, not once, but often, 
by their river steam-boats. To that we cannot in 
this country offer any parallel. The next point in 
which they had beaten us was, in the construction 
of the beautiful packet-ships which carried on the 
passenger trade between Liverpool and America 
before the era of ocean steamers. These were the 
finest ships in the world, and they were mainly 
owned and sailed by Americans. The next point 
at which we have come into competition with the 
Americans has been lately in ocean steam naviga- 
tion. Three years ago they began. They were 
immeasurably behind us at starting,—they are 
already nearly equal to us. Their Transatlantic 
steam-packets equal ours in size, power, and speed; 
in regularity they are still inferior. If they con- 
tinue to advance at their present rate of improve- 
ment, they will very soon outstrip us. Next I 
come to the trade which has long been peculiarly 
our own—the China trade. The clipper ships which 
they have recently sent home to this country have 
astonished the fine ships of our own Smiths and 
Greens. Our best shipowners are now trembling 
for their trade and reputation. Finally, it is true 
that the Americans have sent over to England a 
yacht, called the America, which has found on this 
side of the Atlantic no match; and we only escaped 
the disgrace of her having returned to America 
without any of us having had the courage to 
accept her defiance through the chivalry of one 
gentleman, who accepted the challenge with a 
yacht of half the size, on this principle, so worthy 
of John Bull, “that the Yankee, akhough he 
might say that he had beaten us, should not be 
able to say that we had all run away.” Such, 
then, at present is our actual position in the matter 
of ships, yachts, and steam navigation :—a position 
highly creditable to the Americans, and which 
deserves our own very serious consideration. I 
propose to examine a little into the physical 
causes of the naval success of the Americans; but 
before doing so, permit me to point out a moral 
one, which later in the evening you will also find 





from dent-de-lion, gillyftower (or July-flower) 
from girofle, &e.; second, instances where some 


this :—John Bull has a prejudice against novelty, 
—Brother Jonathan has a prejudice equally strong 
in favour of it. We adhere to tradition in trade, 
manners, customs, professions, humours,—Jonathan 
despises it. I don’t say he is right and we are 
wrong ; but this difference becomes very important 
when a race of competition is to be run. These 
preliminary remarks find immediate application in 
the causes which have led to our loss of character 
on the sea. The Americans, constantly on the 
alert, have carried out and applied every new dis- 
covery to the advancement of navigation ; while 
with the English, naval construction and seaman- 
ship is exactly that branch of practice in which 
science has not only been disregarded, but is 
altogether despised and set aside. The American 
ships show what can be done by modern science 
unflinchingly put in practice; the English show 
what can be done in spite of science and in defiance 
of its principles. The immediate cause of the defects 
of English ships, and the most glaring instance of 
the outrage of all true principle in the practice of 
navigation, was to be found for many years in the 
English tonnage law. It was simply an act of parlia- 
ment forthe effectual and compulsory construction of 
bad ships. Under that law, the present fleet of mer- 
chant ships and race of ship-builders have chiefly 
grown up; and though at length and only recently 
abrogated, its influence is still left behind and is 
widely prevalent. This act of parliament compelled 
the construction of bad ships under heavy penalties. 
The old tonnage law, according to which shi 

were built and registered and taxed and bought 
and sold, virtually said to the builder and owner, 
—‘* Thou shalt not build a ship of the necessary 





| such ship.” In short, the law offered a premium 
my perfect belief in the agcounts we have heard of | on a ship the amount of which was in the propor- 


| 





to lie at the bottom of the physical causes. It is 





beam to carry sail; thou shalt not give her the 
depth and height necessary to security and sea- 
worthiness; thou shalt not build her of any suitable 


who shut their ears to the praises of our young and | shape for speed, under penalty of 20, 30, and 40 


cent. of fine for every ton of freight so carried in 


tion of her being wall-sided, top-heavy, crank, un- 
weatherly, and slow; while it inflicted a penalty 


twenty-one, twenty-two, and twenty-three miles | in the shape of port charges and pilot, harbour 


dues, lights, &c. in proportion to her fitness and 
reputation as a sea-worthy, fast, and wholesome 
ship. To cheat the law—that is, to build a toler- 
able ship in spite of it—was the highest achieve- 
ment left to an English builder, and formed his 
continual occupation. The manner in which the 
English system was opposed to the good qualities 
of a ship, especially speed, is only to be understood 
by an analysis of these qualities. The two ex- 
amples selected for illustration of the qualities of 
sailing vessels were, the yacht America, built 
without restriction of any kind, and the yacht 
Titania, built under the restrictions of the law of 
measurement of tonnage, which is still retained in 
all its deformity by the English yacht squadron. 
It was shown how the element of “ stand-up-ative- 
ness” is dependent on the beam of the vessel at the 
water-line ; how the power of carrying sail depends 
on this element; and how this element is prohibited 
to the utmost by the Yacht Club’s law of tonnage. 
Another element of the vessel, the area of her 
vertical longitudinal section immersed in the water, 
is by another portion of the law compelled to be 
reduced in an injurious degree. It was next shown 
that in the other elements of the form of the two 
vessels they were nearly identical ; and that 
were both under water constructed on the wave 
principle in its most perfect form. But for the 
existence, therefore, of these antiquated laws our 
acht-builders and our ship-builders would have 
ad nothing to fear from competition. Happily, 
the mercantile tonnage law had been altered, and 
the new law was all that could be desired ; and in 
consequence a new race of fast ships was rapidly 
springing up. The old yacht law unhappily re- 
mained. It appeared, from the comparison which 
was instituted between the construction of Ame- 
rican and English vessels, that the American ship- 
builders have gained over the English chiefly by 
the ready abandonment of old systems of routine 
and the adoption of the true principles of science 
and the most modern discoveries. They have 


changed their fashions of steamers and ships to 
meet new circumstances as they arose. For river 
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steamers they at once abandoned all the known 
sea-going forms, and created an absolutely new 
form and general arrangement both of ship and 
machinery. We, on the other hand, subject to the 
prejudices of a class, invariably attempted to make 
a river steamer as nearly as possible to resemble a 
sea-going ship propelled by sails. We were even 
for a long time so much ashamed of our paddle- 
wheels, that we adopted all sorts of inconvenient 
forms and inapt artifices to conceal them, as if it 
were a high achievement to make a steam-vessel 
be mistaken for a sailing vessel. The fine sharp 
bows which the wave principle has brought to our 
knowledge have been adopted in this country with 
the greatest reluctance; and those who adopt them 
are often unwilling to allow that they are wave- 
bows, and would fain assert that ‘they always 
built them so” were it not that ships’ lines are 
able to speak for themselves. The Americans, 
however, adopted the wave-bow without reluctance, 
and avowed it with pleasure the moment they 
found it give them economy and speed. In like 
manner, the Americans having found the wave-bow 
or hollow bow good for steamers, were quite ready 
to believe that it might be equally good for sailing 
vessels, We, on the other hand, have kept on 
asserting that though we could not deny its efficacy 
for steamers it would never do for vessels that were 
meant to carry sail. The Americans, on the con- 
trary, immediately tried it on their pilot-boats, and 
finding it succeed there, avowed at once, in their 
latest treatise on naval architecture, the complete 
success of the principle; not even disclaiming its 
British origin. To prove to ourselves our insen- 
sibility to its advantages—they built the America, 
carried out the wave principle to the utmost, and, 
despising the prejudices and antiquated regulations 
of our clubs, came over and beat us. The diagrams 
and models which were exhibited showed the water- 
lines of the America to coincide precisely with 
the theoretical wave line. In one other point the 
Americans had shown their implicit faith in science 
and their disregard of prejudice. Theory says, and 
has always said, ‘‘ Sails should sit flat as boards.” 
We have said, ‘‘ They should be cut so as to hang 
in graceful waves. It has always been so; we 
have always done it.” The Americans believed in 
principle, and with flat sails went one point nearer 
to the wind, leaving prejudice and picturesque 
sails far to leeward. In other points the Americans 
beat us by the use of science. They use all the 
refinements of science in their rigging and tackle; 
they, it is true, have to employ better educated 
and more intelligent men—they do so; and by 
employing a smaller number of hands, beat us in 
efficiency as well as in economy. 

Feb. 13.—The Duke of Northumberland, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—W. R. Grove, Esq. ‘On the 
Heating Effects of Electricity and Magnetism.’—In 
the early periods of philosophy when any unusual 
phenomenon attracted the attention of thinking 
men it was frequently referred to a preternatural 
or spiritual cause: thus, with regard to the subject 
about to be discussed, when the attraction of light 
substances by rubbed amber was first observed, 
Thales referred it to a soul or spiritual power 
possessed by the amber. Passing to the period 
antecedent to the time of more strict inductive 
philosophy, viz. the period of the Alchemists, we 
find many natural phenomena referred to spiritual 
causes. Paracelsus taught that the Archeus or 
stomach demon presided over, caused and regulated 
the functions of digestion, assimilation, &. Van 
Helmont, who may be considered in many respects 
the turning point between alchemy and true che- 
mistry, adopted with some modification the Archzeus 
of Paracelsus and many of the opinions of the 
spiritualists, but showed tendencies of a more 
correctly inductive character; the term “gas” 
which he introduced, gives evidence of the thought 
involved in it by its derivation from “geist,” a 
ghost or spirit. By regarding it as intermediate 
between spirit and matter, by separating it from 
common air, and by distinguishing or classifying 
different sorts of gas, he paved the way for a more 
accurate chemical system.—Shortly after the time 
of Van Helmont lived Torricelli; who by his dis- 
covery of the weight of air was mainly instrumental 


philosophers to introduce, or at all events to deve- 
lope the notion of fluids as agents which effected 
the more mysterious phenomena of nature, such as 
light, heat, electricity, and magnetism.—Air being 
proved analogous in many of its characters to fluids 
as previously known, the idea of fluids or of an 
ether was carried on to other unknown agenci 
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appearing to present effects remotely analogous to 
air or gases.—Sound was included by some in the 
same category with the other affections of matter, 
and as late as the close of the last century a paper 
was written by Lamarck to prove that sound was 
propagated by the undulations of an ether. Sound 
is now admitted to be an undulation or motion of 
ordinary matter; and Mr. Grove considered that 
what have been called the imponderables, or im- 
ponderable fluids, might be actions of a similar 
character, and might be viewed as motions of ordi- 
nary matter. Heat was at an early period so 
viewed, and we find traces of this in the writings 
of Lord Bacon. Rumford and Davy gave the 
doctrine a greater developement, and Mr. Grove 
in a communication made by him at an evening 
meeting of this Institution in 1847, showed that 
what had hitherto been deemed stumbling-blocks 
in the way of this theory of heat, viz. the pheno- 
mena presented by what have been called latent 
and specific heat, might be more simply explained 
by the dynamic theory.—In this evening’s commu- 
nication he brought forward some experiments and 
considerations in favour of the extension of this 
view to electricity and magnetism,—an extension 
which he had for many years advocated, and which 
was, in his opinion, supported by many analogies. 

Institute or Actuartes.—Feb. 23.—C. Jel- 
licoe, Esq. V.P., in the chair.—‘On a New 
Method of Constructing a Table of the Probabi- 
lities of Survivorship between Two Lives for every 
Combination of Ages, and also a Table of the pre- 
sent Value of Survivorship Assurances of 1/. on 
X against Y,’ by D. Chisholm, Esq. The author's 
object was, to render the construction of survivor- 
ship tables more practicable, and the tables them- 
selves of greater utility for the purposes of profes- 
sional and official computations. The tables are 
similar in principle to the Commutation Tables of 
Mr. Griffith Davies, and possess the same proper- 
ties. The formula used by the author in the con- 
struction of his tables to express the probability 
that «x will pre-decease y is 


J qd, x bay t tea % any +4, 8) x | sant 
* 

From this expression by a most ingenious method 
of computing, which is very fully described, the 
author has been enabled to tabulate a considerable 
number of values constantly required in the deter- 
mination of life contingencies, and also the values 
of the contingencies themselves, such, for instance, 
as those of an assurance on « against y,—of an 
increasing assurance for the same,—of an assurance 
of « against y, with return of premium should y 
pre-decease «,—of an annuity on x after the death 
of y,—value of the same with return of premium 
should x pre-decease y,—and so on. 
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in changing the character of thought and inducing 
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An Investigation of the Principles of Atheniq, 
Architecture, &c. By Francis Cranmer Penrog 
Published by the Dilettanti Society. 

THE time has been when a folio volume on the 
—— of Athenian Architecture brought oyt 
under the auspices of the Dilettanti Society would 
have been eagerly welcomed ; but now that body 
has lost its authority and lustre, and Hellenism 
in Art has ceased to be in the ascendant. Nor jg 
the present work calculated to revive for the Greek 
style the vogue which it possessed at the beginning 
of the century. The primd facie imposing appear. 
ance of the book is perhaps rather a disad. 
vantage than the contrary, inasmuch as it raises 
expectation too high. This is anything but a pic. 
ture or show book. It offers no newly-discovere( 
examples or further ‘‘ Unedited Remains ;”—hyt 
is devoted mainly to the somewhat stale subject 
of the Parthenon, for the purpose of proving by 
means of Mr. Penrose’s microscopical examina. 
tion and measurements of that structure that lines 
all along supposed to be perfectly horizontal are 
in reality curved. That such curvature in the 
apparently horizontal line should not have been 
long ago discovered, is not at all wonderful, seeing 
in how exceedingly homeopathic a dose the cur- 
vature exists,—being ascertainable only by means 
of the nicest measurements with the most accv- 
rate instruments. Receiving the fact of such cur. 
vature as now fully proved by the irrefragable 
evidence of calculation and figures,—we still ask, 
Cui bono? Is there in the theory of such invisible 
curves aught that is at all applicable to modem 
practice? For our part, we are inclined to side 
with Mr. Fergusson in what he says in his ‘True 
Principles of Beauty’ concerning these same “in- 
visible curves” in the horizontal lines of the Par- 
thenon. We take the whole matter to be—not to 
speak it profanely—no better than moonshine to 
us at the present day. Before we turn our atten- 
tion to such exquisitely refined niceties and super- 
subtle artifices, we should begin to pay far more 
regard than we have hitherto done to the sufi- 
ciently obvious and palpably pronounced charac: 
teristics of the style. 

The curvature or deviation from perfect hori- 
zontality in the lines of the stylobate and entabla- 
ture is intended—and serves, it is alleged—to 
correct the presumed faulty optical appearance 
that would else take place. To us, however, who 
are not yet initiated into the mysteries of the new 
doctrine, there seems to be somewhat of absurdity 
in pretending to correct those perspective appear: 
ances which naturally result from the immutable 
laws of vision. If, as we have never yet detected, 
horizontal lines show as concave unless such ap 
pearance be counteracted by artistic artifice, we 
should say that such appearance is the natural and 
true one. The esthetic sensibilities of us modems 
are far too obtuse to be impressed by such hyper- 
etherialities ; so that even if we receive Mr. Pen- 
rose’s experiments as demonstrative evidence of 
the existence of non-apparent and hitherto unsus- 
pected curves, we do not see, we repeat, that the 
knowledge can be of the slightest practical utility 
to modern English architects. We are inclin 
to class the whole matter with those nuge dificile 
on which speculative dreamers are wont to exer 
cise their ingenuity. So far from being marked by 
the exquisitely delicate and nervously susceptible 
esthetic feeling of the Greeks, modern taste ¥ 
comparatively coarse, indiscriminate, and omlr 
vorous. It finds the ambrosia of Hellenism t 
insipid,—and requires to be excited by such put 
gent stimulants in the architectural pharmacopt® 
as “‘ Elizabethan,” “ Louis Quatorze,” and “Ro 
coco.” It will be time enough for modern areil 
tects to think of correcting natural optical 4 
pearances when they shall have learnt to besto¥ 
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due correction on their own designs, ins 
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aenting to us—as they now do—very crude and 
ae put into the ad captandum dress of 
hebly finished drawings. : 

Besides the latent curve lines of Greek archi- 
tecture, another and perhaps still more startling 
discovery relating to it which has been made of 
ate years is, that of the employment of Poly- 
chromy, even externally ;—a discovery that com- 
pletely upsets all previous theory, and all our 
current notions as to Greek taste. Yet, although 
the fact of extraneous colouring with pigments is 
proved by existing traces upon various members 
and surfaces, they are so exceedingly partial and 
faint that the effect resulting from such manner 
of embellishment can now be only conjectured. 
Neither are those who have written on the subject 
at all agreed as to the extent to which polychro- 
matic decoration was employed. While some sup- 
pose it to have been applied only very sparingly, 
by merely “‘ picking out” in colours the details or 
patterns upon mouldings,—others, among whom 
is Semper, are of opinion that not only mouldings 
but entire surfaces and spaces were painted upon. 
How that could have been done so as to ensure 
consistency of treatment without at the same time 
oceasioning heaviness, we are at a loss to conceive; 
and, on the other hand, the application of deep or 
vivid colours to particular mouldings or members 
—such, for instance, as cymatia, mutules, or tri- 
glyphs—while walls and columns were left white, 
or of merely a warm but colourless hue, must, we 
fancy, have produced a disagreeably harsh and 
spotty appearance. We certainly are anything but 
satisfied with specimens of Greek Polychromy 
which profess to be, if not exactly fac-similes, 
restorations of the original patterns and colours, 
founded on the authority of existing vestiges,— 
as is the case with those shown in the present 
work. Judging of it by such fragmentary ex- 
amples, we should say that the scheme of colour- 
ing and the combination of colours were decidedly 
faulty,—productive at once of gaudiness and of 
heaviness, and indicating vulgar rather than deli- 
cate or refined taste. 

Hardly shall we be able to arrive at any positive 
conclusions as to the aggregate effect of external 
Polychromy until such species of architectural em- 
bellishment as was applied by the Greeks is 
brought to the test of experiment by means of 
drawings and models—and those upon a larger 
seale than usual—of entire buildings, coloured, 
some according to the authority furnished by 
actual antique examples, others according to the 
suggestions of unfettered artistic notions as to the 
scheme of colouring most suitable to such pur- 
poses. The drop-scene of a theatre affords surface 
sufficient for displaying a polychromatized temple 
fagade ; and were the experiment so made it would 
be coram populo, and lead to a general discussion. 
Or, still better, a fagade of the kind with columns 
even thirty feet high might be put up structurally 
within the Great Exhibition Building,—if it is to 
stand. The experiment would not be very formi- 
dable as regards expense. 

_ But our pen is playing truant. Before laying 
it down, however, we must say, that Mr. Penrose’s 
work displays no ordinary degree of diligence and 
study, though exerted in a somewhat hopeless 
cause. Greek architecture we are told has had its 
day amongst us ; for, speaking lately of the British 
Museum, a writer of some authority (Mr. Garbett) 
assures us that ‘that pile is likely to be the last 
monument of a fashion now extinct, but which its 
protracted erection has long survived.” Even, 
however, should such prediction be verified, the 
study of Greek architecture will scarcely ever 
become extinct. It is especially needed just now 
by way of xsthetic “correction” of or preventive 
against that ultra anti-classical taste which, while 
it attacks and unsparingly condemns many of the 

k details as deformities, lavishes the most rap- 
turous admiration on such a truly barbaric mon- 
strosity as St. Mark’s at Venice. 





_FINe-ART Gossip.—Mr. Herbert has resigned 
his appointment as one of the masters at the Somer- 
set House branch of the School of Design. This 
resignation and the vacancy consequent on the 


appointment of Mr. Redgrave to special duties will 
give the Board of Trade an opportunity—which we 
trust will not be lost—of carrying out the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, and appointing one superintending and con- 
trolling authority,—-who shall be entitled to praise 
if successful, and shall not evade or escape from 
censure if deserved. 


We learn from the foreign journals that King 
Max of Bavaria has given a commission to M. 
Halbig, the sculptor of Munich, to model from 
the life a bust of Schelling, the well-known German 
philosophical writer. 


The Roman correspondent of the Daily News 
reports that in consequence of disputes between 
the committee and trustees of the British Academy 
of Fine Arts in Rome, there will not be any exhi- 
bition in the Eternal City this year. ‘‘ An adjourned 
special general meeting of the members of the Aca- 
demy took place on the 25th inst.,” says our contem- 
porary, ‘“‘ when a prolonged discussion took place 
with regard to the exact definition of the respective 
attributes and power of the trustees and committee. 
Mr. Macdonald, the only one of the trustees pre- 
sent, appeared to assume a tone of greater autho- 
rity than the committee and members of the Aca- 
demy were disposed to admit of. On referring to 
the fundamental laws of the society, it was found 
that the committee was empowered to spend any 
donations received during its year of office, but not 
the surplus revenue of the Academy funds. The 
most offensive part of Mr. Macdonald’s speech to the 
committeemen was, his holding them responsible 
for their administration, and reserving to the trus- 
tees a censorial right of inspection of their actions;— 
in consequence of which Mr. Murch moved that in 
future the trustees should be regularly invited to all 
the committee meetings, and empowered to vote 
at them, so that no measure should be undertaken 
without their cognizance.” Mr. Macdonald op- 
posed this motion, but it was carried against him. 


In noticing the collection of Indian ornament exhi- 
bited at the Society of Arts on the occasion of Dr. 
Royle’s paper, Mr. Owen Jones, who was in the chair, 
observed, that with all theartists of England with whom 
he was acquainted, as well as with foreign visitors, he 
found but one opinion,—viz., that the Indian and 
Tunisian articles were the most perfect in design of 
any that appeared in the Exhibition. The opportunity 
of studying them had been “a boon to the whole 
of Europe.” Many have been purchased by Go- 
vernment for the use of the Schools of Design,—and 
will no doubt be extensively circulated throughout 
the country. But it is hoped, said Mr. Jones, that 
they will do more than merely lead us to copy the 
Indian style. If they merely led to the origination of 
an Indian style, he would think their influenee only 
hurtful. “ The time has arrived,” he added, “when it 
is generally felt that a change must take place—and 
we must get rid of the causes of obstruction to the 
art of design which exist in this country. Ever 
since the Reformation, when a separation took place 
between religion and art, England has not had any- 
thing like a style of her own. In every country 
which is under the influence of a particular religion, 
there a peculiar style of art is created. Such is the 
case with the Mohammedans, Greeks and others.— 
There now seems to be a general feeling and desire 
for art, and something must be done. I think the 
Government may be induced to assist in forming 
schools throughout the country on a different footing 
from that on which they are at present established. 
We see in the ornaments and articles from India 
the works of a people who are not allowed by their 
religion to draw the human form,—and it is doubtful 
whether if they had been kept to the study of the 
human figure they would ultimately have given more 
attention to the works of ornament. Here in Europe 
we have been studying drawing from the human 
figure, but it has not led us forward in the art of 
ornamental design. Although the study of the 
human figure may refine the taste, it is a roundabout 
way of getting at that result.—It is to be hoped, as 
this Society is assisting in the formation of elementary 
schools, that it may be able to find a better means 
of producing the result in question.” 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeren Hatt 
—On FRIDAY EVENING, the 26th of March, If dn’s Oratorio, 
“THE CREATION.’ The Oratorio -will be preceded by the Ane 
them ‘In that day,’ com and conducted by Dr. El 
Organist of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, dedicated, by pormission, 
to His Royal Highness Prince Albert. Vocalists—Miss Birch, 

Tr. rh and Mr. H. Phillips. The Band and Chorus will 
consist of Eight Hundred Performers. Conductor, Mr. Surman, 
Founder of the Exeter Hall Oratorios, and fifteen years Conductor 
of the Sacred Harmonic Society.—The Subscription to the Society 
is 11. 18. per annum, or for Reserved Seats, 22 28. Subscribers 
joining previous to the Performance of ‘The Creation’ will be 
entitled to Six Tickets, dating the Subscription from Christmas. 
Reserved-Seat Subscribers are presented annually b e Con- 
ductor with a splendid copy of an Oratorio, or *The London 
Psalmist."—Only Office of the Society, 9, Exeter Hall. 

NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hatt.—The 
FIRST CONCERT, WEDNESDAY EVENING, March 24 T 
commence at Eight o’elock.— Programme :—Parrt L. 8 
C (‘Jupiter’), Mozart—Selection from ‘I 
Gluck ; one, Chorus, Ballet, and Chorus—Triple Concerto in C, 
Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello, Beethoven ; M. Silas, Signor 
Sivori and Signor Piatti—Overture (‘Oberon’), Weber. Pant II. 
* Romeo and Juliet,’ a Dramatic Symphony, by Hector Berlioz. 
No. 1. Instrumental Introduction— Prologue : in Choral Recitative 
—Semi-Chorus: Contralto Sulo— Vocal Scherzetto: Tenor Solo, 
with Semi-Chorus Recitative. No. 2. (Instrumental.) Romeo alone 
— Distant Sound of Festive Music—Grand Féte at the Mansion of 
Capulet. No. 3 (Instrumental and Vocal.) The Garden of the 
Capulets, silent and deserted—Juliet—Romeo—Love Scene: Ada- 
gio, Chorus, and Chorus of Capulet Youths quitting the Feast. 
No. 4, Queen Mab: Scherzo Instrumentale. Overture (* Guillaume 

ossini.—The Orchestra will embrace the highest Talent in 

ri eader, Signor Sivori; 

. M. Hecror Beriioz.—Subscription to a Series of Six 

Concerts, Two Guineas; Single Tickets, 10s. id. each ; Gallery, 5a.; 

West End of Hall, 28. 6d.; to be had at Cramer, Beale & Co.’s, 201, 
Regent Street. 


MR. WM. STERNDALE BENNETT respectfully announces 
that the THIRD (and LAST) of his EIGHTH ANNUAL 
SERIES of PERFOKMANCES of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE 

18 i lace at the Hanover Square Rooms, on 

, March 16th, to commence at half-past Ei ht, 

when will be performed a NEW DUO, for Pianoforte and Violon- 

cello, by W. 8. BENNETT, for which the services of Signor Piatti 

are secured.—Triple Tickets, to admit three, One Guinea; Single 

Tickets, Half-a-Guinea (to Subscribers, 7s.); to be had of Mr. W, 

S. Bennett, 15, Russell Place, Fitzroy Square, and at the principal 
Music Warehouses, 


— ——— . 


MR. NEATE’S THIKD QUARTETT and PIANOFORTB 
SOIREE will take place at the New Beethoven Rooms, 27, Queen 
Anne Street, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, at Eight o'clock. 
Executants—'MM. Sainton, Cooper, Hill, Piatti and Neate.— 
Terms: a Ticket to admit Three persons to one Soirée, or ona 
person to three Soirées, 1. 18.; a Single Ticket, 108, 6d.—Pro- 
grammes and Tickets may be had of Mr. Neate, 2, Chapel Street, 
Portland Place, and at the principal Music Shops. 

ST. MARTIN'S HALL.— MONTHLY CONCERTS of AN- 
CIENT and MODERN MUSIC.— Under the Direction of Mr. 
JOHN HULLAH, — Second Session.—The THIRD CONCERT 
will take placeon WEDNESDAY EVENING NEXT, March 17, 
when will be performed Mendelssohn's Cantata, Praise Jehovah, 
Sanctus, Hosanna, and Benedictus by Charles Gounod; the 
second act of Gluck’s opera ‘Orfeo; a new National Song of 
Defence, by Henry Leslie; and Beethoven's Choral Fantasia; 
with other Music.— Principal Performers—Mrs. Endersohn, Miss 
Williams; Mr. Swift, Mr. Buckland, Mr. George Russell (Pupil 
of Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett). The Chorus will consist of the 
Members of Mr. Hullah’s First Upper School.—Tickets: Area, 
2s. 6d. ; Reserved Seats, 5s.; Stalls, 7s. 6d. May be bad of Mr, 
Parker, 445, West Strand; of the Music-sellers; and at St, 
Martin's Hall. Doors open at half-past Seven, commence at Eight. 


Drury Lane.—It was to be hoped, on every 
account, and for the sake of every opera-goer, that 
the long rest from composition taken by Mr. Balfe 
since his ‘Maid of Honour’ was produced would 
have been broken by a brilliant success in ‘The 
Sicilian Bride,’—his new work performed at Drury 
Lane on Saturday last. We are sorry, therefore, 
to have to record a complete disappointment; and 
to add, that, in spite of some encores, and of a call for 
the principal artists, for the composer, and for the 
author, Mr. Bunn, at the close of the four acts,— 
we recollect no first representation of one of Mr. 
Balfe’s English operas which fell so flat upon a 
large audience. In truth, ‘The Sicilian Bride’ is a 
work without life, reality, or charm,—to be num- 
bered among the mistakes which the most expe- 
rienced and best accustomed caterers for the public 
will from time to time commit. 

The scene of the tale is Sicily, under the reign of 
Charles of Anjou,—and the subject, a conspiracy 
brewed by certain noblemen (Messrs. Sims Reeves, 
E. Toulmin, and S. Jones), aided by the people led 
by Pietro an armourer (Miss P. Horton), against the 
French governor Montluc (Mr. Whitworth). — 
Rodolfo (Mr. Sims Reeves) has just married Bianca 
(Miss Crichton), who, being a patriot’s daughter, 
is employed to draw out the programme for the 
conspiracy.—Montluc, by the aid of Satanico a 
unk (Mr. H. Drayton), gets the lady into his 
power, lulls her to sleep, and during an exhibition 
of somnambulic writing on her part learns the 
details of the plot and comes upon the a to 
their discomfiture.—They know themselves to be 
betrayed ; and at the moment when disclosure is 
inevitable to screen his bride, Rodolfo accepts the 
odious reputation of having been the traitor.—How 
the conspirators, after all, become masters of the 
island, and sweep out the French,—how and why 
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Montluc confesses that Bianca’s treason was all a 
mistake of his own concoction, leaving the opera 
free to end with felicity and a patriotic chorus,— 
are matters too mysterious to be here unravelled. 
It will be seen from the above outline, that M. St. 
Georges has assembled many of the coups de thédtre 
and combinations which have been well worn on 
the opera stages of Paris,—for Mr. Bunn to clothe 
with opera-dialogue and opera-verse, in his usual 
style. The whole work thus manufactured, how- 
ever, is not effective. 

In Mr. Balfe’s portion of the opera we find a 
perpetual aiming at the choral and instrumental 
effects introduced, sanctioned, and perhaps already 
exhausted by MM. Meyerbeer and Halé ,—in- 
terspersed with outbreaks of the lighter spirit of 
that Italian school in which Mr. Balfe won his 
first successes ; alternated also with ballad music. 
But some of the most thrilling situations are set 
with a levity not far from burlesque. Let us in- 
stance the treatment of the words ‘‘ Fair creature,” 
in the scene of somnambulic writing. The composer 
has too largely recurred to queernesses of instru- 
mentation and to a perpetual effort towards 
piquancy in his tunes; and we cannot specify one 
portion of his new opera in which the point aimed 
at, whether grave or gay, is hit.—The most pleasing 
song is the one given to Mr. Whitworth, ‘‘ Thy 
beauty while it thrills my soul.” The best concerted 
piece is the trio ‘‘ The secret now is solved.” 

‘The Sicilian Bride’ has been carefully studied 
by the principal artists. Mr. Sims Reeves did his 
utmost thisday week; Mr. Whitworth began his part 
very well, becoming suddenly fatigued during its 
— ; Mr. Drayton was clever as Satanico ; Miss 

. Horton, as the armourer boy, made such effect 
as could be made in the few telling phrases which 
her part contains. Miss Isaacs as the bustling 
confidante was busy and careful.—A more painful 
performance than Miss Crichton’s is not on our 
record: since it could not be heard without our 
receiving the assurance that a little more such 
abuse of her beautiful voice may leave her with- 
out any voice to abuse. Why manager, composer, 
and artist should have compromised themselves 
by forcing one so immature into a position to 
which, at present, she is so unequal, becomes the 
inevitable question. To such promotion humili- 
ation must succeed ; and those are Miss Crichton’s 
best friends who plainly and publicly remind her 
that on Saturday last she did not wholly escape 
disapprobation,—and who assure her that from more 
dlecided manifestations of dissent no false praise nor 
patronage can long exempt her if she continue in a 
course so suicidal as her present one. Let us add 
to this needful caution, that Miss Crichton is well 
worth saving. Her manner of both conceiving and 
singing the scene of somnambulism indicated that 
she that original intelligence and that vocal 
adaptability out of which a dramatic success might, 
by study, be perfected,—provided the voice be 
not torn past renewal, and provided the style be 
not coarsened past refining, by premature extra- 
vagance, got up to supply the want of stage ease 
and tact.—The last scene of ‘The Sicilian 
Bride’ is a very good one,—the others are less re- 
markable. The p seo want freshness and contrast 
of colour, . 





CoNcERTS OF THE WEEK.—The Amateur Society 
resumed its concerts on Monday last. This year 
the orchestra is under the direction of Mr. G. Os- 
borne, and on Monday was playing better than 
we have yet heard it.—On the same evening was 
held the second concert of the second series given 
by the English Glee and Madrigal Union. The 
interest of these meetings is well sustained,—and as 
time goes on the execution of the party has ripened 
without its becoming super-refined. It seems 
amazing—the popularity of this association consi- 
dered—that so few of our young English writers 
will produce what English singers sing best, and 
what English ears listen to with such pleasure. 
The members of the ‘‘ Union” would do well to 
come a little closer to our own times than the 
generally do in their selections. More than ha 
a dozen glees by Bishop—one or two by Mr. G. 
Macfarren, published the other day, in the Part 
Song Book.—Mr. W. S. Bennett’s solitary contribu- 





tion to Mr. Hullah’s “ Part Music”—Mr. J. Bar- 
nett’s madrigal in ‘Fair Rosamond.’—Miss Laura 
Barker’s ‘Can a bosom so gentle remain’—and 
Miss Macirone’s part songs (to specify at a moment’s 


warning) are all as well worth careful introduction | 


to the public as many of the specimens in the 


ingly enough,—the scholarship of J; 
the Latin quotations, mA venta 
by Mr. Phelps with a sly and humorous simp}i«; 
ost psychological in its suggestiveness. Th, 
character of the Earl of Gowrie is an elegant sketeh, 
which was ably filled up by Mr. Marston; and it 


‘Convito’ which form stock attractions on occa- | was efficiently supported by the Alexander 


sions like these.—To offer a complete record of all | the younger brother, 


of Mr. Robinson. The in, 


the chamber music which just now “happens” | portant part of Logan of Restalrig—the hero of 
would be impossible. Thus, we can merely name | play asit originally stood—was wisely coshiehe 


as in progress, Mr. Kiallmark’s concerts—those of | Mr. George Bennett. The manner in which 
Mr. Hiindel Gear and of Mr. W. Binfield (the last | personage contrives to overreach the king, Gaining 
garnished with poetical quotations introduced into | all but the last trick, was finely and ¢ 
the programmes of the instrumental music).—A | istically interpreted. Of the female parts littl. 


word more is claimed by the first Musical Evening 
of Mr. Lucas, for the sake of the pianoforte trio 
in D minor by Pixis, in which Mr. Osborne took 
the pianoforte part. This is an ambitious rather 
than aneffective work. The picturesque in conjunc- 
tion with the classical has y seme been aimed at. 
The second movement is in the Bohemian style— 
the finale is opened by a funeral march. But these 
experiments rarely succeed save when fancy and 
science are in equal proportions. A Beethoven 
could weave Russian themes into his A major Sym- 
phony and Razumonfisky Quartetts with such 
admirable skill, that with the charm of their 
native wildness the form and order of tame music 
are admirably conciliated,—but 
Within that circle none could walk but he. 

Among the moderns, the old art of giving 


| 


| 


te 


need be said,—as they occupy, even including the 
Cowntess Gowrie (Miss Goddard), mere detache 
scenes, and have no continuity of interest. The 
most pleasing of these was, the Lady Beatriz 
Ruthven,—which Miss Fiest acted with considerable 
spirit. 


Princess’s.—On Saturday a new farce by Mr, 
Tom Taylor was produced at this house. “It js 





| called ‘Our Clerks ; or, No. 3, Fig Tree Court, 


Temple,’—and is intended for a representation of 


| barrister life in that learned locality. It is a highly 


coloured representation, however — verging 
caricature; the lights and shadows in which are 


| dashed in with boldness and spirit. The story isa 
| mere nothing,—entire dependence being placed on 


' the characters and the situations. 


character by the introduction of dance-measures, | 


&c. such as giga, bourrée, sarabanda, &c. habi- 
tually practised by Bach and Scarlatti and the 
other instrumental composers of ancient time (com- 
paratively more daring than all the instrumental 
scenas, recitatives, and alla mazurkas of our days) is 
lost or sleepeth ; since, whereas with the elder mas- 
ters it was but assumed to express variety of fancy, 
by the moderns it is adopted to mystify poverty in 
primal idea. This trio of M. Pixis, then, though 
a clever work in many passages, is not one to 
attract or to retain a public :—even when it re- 
ceives such full justice as was done it on hea age 
evening by the pianist named, in conjunction wit 
Messrs. Blagrove and Lucas. 





SaDLeErR’s WELLS.—Last Saturday a new tragedy 
was produced here, entitled ‘ James the Sixth; or, 
the Gowrie Plot,’ by the Rev. Mr. White. It isa 
rifacciamento of the drama of ‘ The Earl of Gowrie’ 
reviewed by us with commendation six years ago 
[see Athen. No. 949],—and in which we then sug- 
gested certain alterations as desirable to adapt it 


to the stage. The original draught has, we now 
find, been extensively dealt with. As it stands, 
James the Sixth is made the hero,—if that word can 
be properly used in relation to a character so mean, 
cowardly, crafty, and despicable as the king of 
Scotland is depicted in these scenes. The interest 
to be taken in such a character is merely an 
artistic one. Very skilfully has it been drawn by 
the poet,—and very skilfully is it produced by the 
performer. The part is eminently what is tech- 
nically called a character-part, and Mr. Phelps 
showed that he abounded in resources for its due 
delineation. Supported by the masterly tact with 
which the part has been written, the energies of 
the actor are not expended in vain, though 
= . subject at first sight of the most unpromising 
Ind, 

The materials of the plot are very slender, 
but they are so cleverly managed that attention 
is kept alive throughout the piece. The dénodment, 
however, is exceedingly painful. The virtuous 
suffer ignominiously, and the wicked and vain 
tyrant undeservedly triumphs. The justification 
of the author, such as it is, lies in the fact that his 
portrait is strictly historical ; but Art, which has 
the whole range of history to move in, is bound to 
select her materials as a teacher.—and two or three 
lines of remorse thrown in by way of ‘‘tag” at the 
conclusion are insufficient to justify this play on 
the ground of Art. The broad Scotch in which some 
of the text is written is another Art mistake,— 
justified by no necessity arising even out of the 
fact itself. If Mr. White were dealing with 
Brutus for the English stage, would he think it 
necessary to make him speak Latin !—One trait came 


Mr. and Mr, 
Keeley perform the two clerks,—the former the 
slow coach, the latter the fast one. When fairly 
in for the mischief, however, the former outdog 


| his fellow. During their masters’ absence they 





get in the nursery maids with their infant charges, 
and treat them to the contents of the cupboard, 
Alarmed by the return of one of their employer 
(for two young advocates occupy the same set of 
chambers), the girls are shut up in separate rooms, 
and the sleeping babies packed away in the cup- 
board. The principals, like their clerks, are diverse 
in character. Job Meacock (Mr. G. Everett) is 
a plodder,—while Richard Hazard (Mr. Wigan) is 
a gay young fellow, who contrives to steal off to 
a sudden marriage with one of their clients’ 
daughters, Miss Emily Harden (Miss Robertson), 
—of whose hand Meacock had thought himself quite 
sure. Hazard brings the young lady to chamber, 
when the appearance of a sheriff's officer’s man, 
Jeremiah Mouldicott (Mr. Meadows), reveals to her 
the embarrassed circumstances of her bridegroom. 
His post-nuptial courtship is necessarily carried on 
in the presence of this inconvenient visitor; whose 
finer feelings are appealed to in vain,—since here- 
fuses to quit the apartment on any consideration 
whatever. All this perplexity is at length putanend 
to by the intervention of a wealthy relative of the 
lady,—who, partly mystified and partly from a 
generous motive, undertakes for the future hap- 
piness of the chief delinquent. The dialogue of 
this piece is strong and racy; not altogether » 
pointed and neat as is generally found in the better 
sort of modern farces,—but effective from a 

and masterly style blending thought and wit. The 
farce—which is in one long act—was decided] 
successful. stitie 


Otymrrc.—Mr. Fitzball has supplied to this 
theatre one of his characteristic pieces. It 
entitled ‘The Last of the Fairies.’ The interest 
turns on a certain Alice Brook (Miss Sarah Lyons) 
the daughter of Lord Eustace (Mr. Kinlock), 
suming the disguise of a fairy, in order to preserve 
her father and her lover, concealed in a ruined old 
mansion, from the dangers attendant on the il 
contentions between the Cavaliers and the ; 
heads. There is, of course, a comic underplot— 
between a male servant (Mr. W. Shalders) ani 


| a female attendant (Mrs. Alfred Phillips). 1 
| Mr. Compton was assigned the part of a canting, 


snuffiing, whining puritan, —which he gave with 
grotesque dryness; and Mr. Diddear was su 
with a grave character, venerable and sententiols 
—that of a philanthropic physician, ever ready to 
succour the distressed. Elements like these, * 
sisted by some very pretty scenery, painted by 
Mr. Shalders, are the materials of a popular pie: 
—and the present is likely to have a run. 
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H’s PuarHouse.—‘ Matrimonial Prospec- 
aunts new piece by Mr. Palgrave Simpson— 
has been produced at this theatre, and presents 
a kind of Aristophanic drama. In this the author 
postulates two rival matrimonial establishments, — 
one styled “The Hymeneal Society,” the other 
«The Connubial Association.” The agent of the 
first, Mr. Cla; law (Mr. Atwood), persuades a 
Mr. Filagres (it. Walter Lacy), a poor lawyer’s 
clerk, to represent himself as a gentleman with a 

’ estate in Ayrshire,—providing him for the 
e with the fitting costume from the estab- 
Fabroent of Moses & Son,—for the purpose of being 
introduced to a supposed heiress (Miss Maskell). 
The lady has been similarly provided by the rival 
company. The match comes off,—for the parties 
— fall in love with one another;—but the com- 
peting agents, of course, have their labour for their 
pains,—no fees being forthcoming on either side. 
On this, they commence abusing each other in set 
classical style,—not ing their dupes in the 
course of their vituperations.—The various allusions 
in the piece to the increasin number of bubble 
companies were well received :—and the drama, 
though slight in subject and in structure, has con- 
siderable merit. 





MOORE AND MUSIC. 

WE must offer in this special column a few 
words on the t whom we more generally 
commemorated t week,—as an artist ex- 

y to be studied, if not by musicians, by 
writers for music. Leaving to others to deal with 
the brilliant wit and the consistent Whiggery 
and the scholastic accomplishments of Thomas 
Moore, which will embalm his name among the 
company of men whose widely-diversified genius 
gave such lustre to the first years of this century, 
—we must return to the Irish melodist as the 
only Poet of modern times who has succeeded 
as a song-writer, not purely because of his lyric 
instincts, or of his natural inspirations — but 
because of his intimate love for and appreciation 
of music. Frequently our lyrists, though uncon- 
sciously filled with a taste for the sister art (else 
could they hardly write verse at all), have been 
used to profess a somewhat sublime indifference 
for “the heavenly maid,”—treating her merely 
as a sort of Poet’s assistant, too much honoured 
by being admitted into his august company. 
Some poets, again, professedly acquainted with 
Music—such as Leigh Hunt and Browning—are 
apt, in the licence of their too much knowledge, to 
exhibit the exceptions of rhythm and measure in a 
degree disproportioned to their obedience to the 
natural laws of accent and cadence,—in this, resem- 
bling those musical executants who from too much 
rather than too little sense of time are perpetually 
employing tempo rubato,—thus straining, not satis- 

ing, the sympathies of their hearers. —Moore 
music, and it took the form of verse. But 
his “demon” was one which prohibited him from 
breach of forms established, from experiments, from 
strange flights. Though, like a true artist, who is 
aware that no musical forms exist to which verse 
may not be harmoniously adapted, Moore could 
write words in any given metre,—the convenance 
which distinguished all his proceedings gave a 
balance and a propriety to his versification, some- 
times so complete as to be almost cloying. 
_ Yet, so far from sense being sacrificed to sound, 
m some of Moore’s most famous lyrics the most 
thorny peculiarities of our language are assembled. 
To exemplify :—his ‘ Oft in the stilly night’ com 
tains sibilants enough to frighten a whole acadepry 
of Italians;—e. g.— 

The smiles, the tears, of boyhood’s years, 

The words of love then spoken, 

The eyes that shone now dimmed and gone. 

_ The friends so linked together. 
Yet who could call this a harsh or untuneable 
iyric t Examples of even greater force occur in 
: t favourite song from ‘The Light of the Harem,’ 
‘Come hither, come hither.’ We allude to the 
? 
Another as sweet and as smiling comes on, 


and to the burden, 
_ _ It ie this, it is this. 
How can it be that such serpentine work as the 


above does- not outrage our ears !—except because 
the music in the Poet’s soul was stronger than 
the discords of his language. 

Antiquarians have accused Moore of having 
committed violence, by his ‘‘rhymings and twirl- 
ings,” on the old Irish airs,—some of them savage 
tunes, of which probably every savage singer had 
his own version. But in his 7 of poet- 
musician and musical-poet we maintain that he only 


wrought well and wisely by bringing within form, 
order, and compass such wild and irregular tunes as 
How dear to me the hour when daylight dies! 


an 

At the mid-hour of night when stars are weeping I fly ; 
—-since the results were, melodies always perfect in 
their grace, if not always perfect in their nature 
and simplicity :—as compared with the songs of 
Shakspeare and Beaumont and Fletcher and Ben 
Jonson, Watteau-pictures by the side of Raphael 
sketches—though sometimes, when the Patriot 
nerved the Musician, rising into a Tyrtean vigour 
and nerve hardly to be expected from one whose 
sportings with ‘‘the tangles of Nezra’s hair” we 
had been admiring in the mouth of the last singer. 
Such is, the bitter political lyric, 

When first I met thee warm and young, 
—such that noble song, 
The harp that once thro’ Tara’s halls. 

Humbler was Moore’s merit as a musical 
melodist. This principally confined itself to such 
patch-work and echo-singing as in ninety-nine cases 
out of the hundred pass for amateur invention. 
Yet in this very patching and repeating and re- 
arrangement there is sometimes a grace identical 
with the graces of Art—a simplicity akin to the 
simplicity of the national music on which the Poet's 
fancy was “ begot and nourished.” The leading 
phrase which gives Moore’s ‘O lady fair’ its 
interest is the same as the one taken by Mendels- 
sohn in setting ‘ By Celia’s arbour.’ His tune 
to his ‘Song of the olden time,’ except for the 
somewhat scientific c sharp which brings back the 
original theme, is as melancholy and wild an Irish 
melody as any authentic strain included by him in 
his delightful collection. —Of musical science Moore 
was notoriously ignorant—too ignorant for one 
contented to appear before the public as a musician, 
—but he was not altogether without the stuff upon 
which Science weaves her fair and goodly tissues. 
It is observable, lastly, that with Moore musical 
gifts seem to have been totally distinct from that 
instinct for the stage which so often accompanies 
them.— His opera ‘M.P.’ is as flimsy a failure as his 
‘Evenings in Greece’ were a graceful success. 

But Moore’s best music, after all, is in his verse. 
And let the Tennysons be ever so fantastical, —the 
Wordsworths ever so contemplative,—the Byrons 
ever so impassioned,—the Irish melodist has his 
own place, his own pedestal, his own posterity,— 
which will endure solong as any musicians in our 
land love eloquence and imagination, passion and 
fancy, when they take forms so sweetly flowing 
and so gracefully captivating that the task of the 
musician appointed to set the song may be de- 
scribed as having been already half done before 
his “‘ spiriting” could begin. 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gossip.—The pro- 
gramme of the Royal Italian Opera, just issued, is 
calculated to satisfy every one with regard to the 
liberality of the management. ‘The orchestra and 
chorus,” we are told, ‘‘ have received several im- 
portant additions.” The list of artists engaged is 
in some respects larger than in any former season. 
The vocalists of consequence who are not re-engaged 
are Mdlle. Angri, Signor Tamburini, and Signor 
Maralti. In place of the lady, Mdlle. Theresa 
Séguin is to appear as contralto ; while, besides the 
established prime donne, Mesdames Grisi, Viardot, 
Castellan, and Zerr, we observe a half promise of 
Madame Medori, and a certain announcement of 
Madame Gazzaniga. The last lady, as the tourists 
of 1851 told us [Athen. No. 1249], was reputed to 
be the best prima donna singing and acting in 
Italy :—and of her performance in Donizetti's ‘I 
Martiri’ express mention was honourably made. 
The list of tenors is to be strengthened by Herr 
Anders from Vienna, M. Gueymard from Paris 





; (whom we have already commended as a rising 





artist), and Signor Galvani.— i 


last year: — not enough, we 
to distract the attention of the m 


new to the frequenters of the Italian Opera are 
promised : the ‘Faust’ of Spohr, with recitatives 
added by its composer, and to be produced, says 
the programme, under his direction—the ‘ Oberon’ 
of Weber—‘I Martiri’ of Donizetti— Rossini’s 
‘Conte Ory’—and ‘Pietro il Grande,’ by M. 
Jullien—the last, it must be added, a curious 
promise, the antecedents of its composer con- 
sidered. — Having some weeks ago offered a 
caution respecting the indiscretion of a misplaced 
economy in managing such an establishment as 
the Royal Italian Opera, and reserving a comment 
or two for a future occasion, let us now repeat that 
Mr. Gye’s programme for 1852 contains matter 
enough to provide for the good satisfaction of 
opera-goers, whatever their school or no-schoo! 
during the season. The opening night is fixed for 
the 23rd.— ing Her Majesty's Theatre, we are 
told that there is a possibility of Madame Sontag 
singing there for a few nights, on her way to Ame- 
rica, provided (so add those in the lady’s confidence) 
she can bring with her a little opera by Meyerbeer, 
which he is said to have promised her. 

A word or two of interest from abroad, 
bearing upon these rival establishments, may 
be added. The ‘Sardanapalus’ of Signor Alary 
has been performed at St. Petersburgh (say the 
French journals) with entire success. The prin- 
cipal parts in the opera were sustained by Ma- 
dame Grisi, Signor Mario and Signor Ronconi. 
It is said in Berlin that M. Scribe has, at last, 
arranged the text of the two acts of ‘L’Africaine,’ 
the unsatisfactory nature of which has prevented 
M. Meyerbeer from giving out his score. Five 
years hence, then, ourselves (or our heirs) may hear 
of that opera as about to be put into rehearsal at 
Paris—“ under which king”’—M. Gounod has, 
meanwhile, received a commission for a grand 
opera from the management of the Académie. 

The one hundred and fourteenth anniversary 
meeting of the Royal Society of Musicians has been 
held within the last few days. To judge from its 
report, the Society may be considered in a flourish- 
ing condition. We find it hard to understand or 
sympathize with prosperity so entirely umaccom- 
panied by the reform of certain absurd restrictions 
already more than once denounced in the Athenewm 
as at variance with the spirit of the time in which 
we are living. 

At the first of the New Philharmonic Concerts 

rt of the ‘Romeo and Juliet’ Symphony of M. 
Berlios will be given,—it is further promised that 
during the series we shall hear selections from 
the same composer’s ‘Requiem,’ Mr. E. Loder’s 
‘Island of Calypso,’ and Mr. G. Macfarren’s 
‘Leonora.’ M. Silas, too, and Dr. Wylde are to 
be brought forward with new Pianoforte Con- 
certos. Of other features in the programme,— 
which only reached us at the eleventh hour,—we 
may speak next week ;—remarking, meanwhile, 
that there is no want of variety or of enco - 
ment to native and rising talent in pee ike 
the above. But on every side may be recognized 
the same determination to break fresh ground.— 
We are glad to see the new Quartett Association 
announcing, as a feature of its performances, that 
‘*a work never before heard in this country will 
be produced at each meeting.” The somnolent and 
solemn exclusiveness of old-fashioned connoisseur- 
ship, which looks so well, and is maintained at such 
a cheap rate, must give way; and we are glad to 
read of every assault made upon it,—though we 
must not be numbered with those who consider 
that every assault must be, therefore, a success.— 
Another series of musical entertainments, to be 
called the National Concerts, is advertised as about 
to be commenced at Exeter Hall on the 29th of 
this month. 

At the Opéra National of Paris two novelties 
have been just produced —‘ Les Fiangailles des 
Roses’ (in two acts), the music by M. Villeblanche, 
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—and ‘La Poupée de Nuremburg (in one act), the 
music by | M. Adam. “Since the ‘Rendez-vous 
Bourgeois’ (says the critic in the Gazette Musicale), 
so gay a work has not been seen in a musical the- 
atre.”—The Director of the Opéra National hav- 
ing suddenly died, many candidates are striving 
for his place,—among whom we find M. Duprez, 
who, like other retired tenors, seems disposed 
to make his life uneasy and to get rid of the 

ificent fortune which he is unde to 
have made, by donning the perilous honours of 
management.— Madame Darcier, after the fashion 
of most married cantatrice, has returned to the 
Opéra Comique, to replace—in M. Grisar’s opera 
— Mdlle. Wertheimber, who has just retired 
thence.—M. Halévy’s ‘ Le Juif Errant’ is said to 
be in such ecastines that its production may be 
expected about the close of the current month.— 
M. Lemmens, an organist of some celebrity from 
Brussels, is now playing in Paris. There, says 
the Gazette aforesaid, he may possibly take up his 
abode, for lack of home encouragement, there being 
no good organ in Brussels, and musical matters 
being in no smiling state,—since, adds the French 
critic, there is a chance of the Conservatoire being 
suppressed or suffered to die,—in spite of the vigor- 
rous laudations of its proceedings and performances 
put forth from time to time by its director, M. Fétis. 
—The Société de Ste. Cécile has been performing at 


its last concerts the overture written for ‘Robert | 





le Diable’ by M. Meyerbeer,—and, like the one | 


composed by him for ‘Le Prophtte,’ withdrawn 
during the progress of the opera rehearsals, 

Paris papers announce the death of M. Merle, 
the father of the dramatic feuilletonists of the 
French press. M. Merle was theatrical critic for 
several journals, as well as a writer for the stage 
of repute. His ‘ Ci-devant Jeune Homme’ is still 
a stock piece. From 1822 to 1826 he was the 
director of the Porte-St.-Martin Theatre, where 
he produced some memorable translations from the 
English drama. 





MISCELLANEA 

New Mode of Operating in Surgery.—In reference 
to a paragraph which appeared, under this head, last 
week, in our columns [see ante, p. 284],—we have 
received a letter from Mr. John Marshall, of Morn- 
ington Crescent Place, accompanying a Paper on 
the ‘Employment of the Heat of Electricity in 
Practical Surgery,’ which was read to the Royal 
Medico-Chirugical Society of London in April last 
year, and is published in the 34th vol. of their Trans- 
actions. By this paper it appears that in November, 
1850, Mr. Marshall employed a platina wire heated by 
the galvanic battery as a means of cauterizing a wound 
otherwise quite inaccessible to a uniformily heated 
wire :—and as regards the division or section of the | 
soft parts of the human frame by wires thus heated, 
that he had employed this method of operating in 
more than one case. He adds, that the electric 
cautery has been successfully employed in dental 
surgery, as a means of instantaneously destroying the 
exposed and sensitive pulps of the teeth, previously | 


|'Healthy Skin: a Treatise on the 


to the operation of filling;—and that as a source of | 


light, the apparatus is now being adapted, to accom- On Near Sight, Aged Sight, and 


plish what is occasionally a want in surgical practice, | 
viz., the perfect, and convenient illumination of such | 
passages as the ear, the mouth, or the nose. 

Proposed Breakwater on the Mersey.—A report 
submitted to the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce 
by Mr. W. M. Ross contains a project, devised 
by Mr. George Rennje for the reclamation from 
the sea of the vast sand-banks in the estuary of the 
River Mersey, by means of a breakwater extending 
seaward from the Black Rock Point, five miles in 
length. If carried into execution, it is stated that, 
besides being the means of averting much loss of life 
and property, it will materially improve the entrance 
to the port in a navigable point of view. 





To CorresponpEnts.—H. W. D.—J. M.—H. M.—W.N.L. 
— Conservative —Your Constant Reader — M. O. — A Sub- 
scriber—Joachim—received. 

ALiquis is informed that the publication referred to is a 
recent one,—not the one to which he alludes. 

*CaTEcHisM AND HANDBOOK GN REGIMENTAL STANDING 
Ornpgrs.’—Mr. A. Walshe, the author of this work, writes 
to say that he is a Captain in the Queen’s service, not in 
that of the East India Company,—as we had erroneously 
supposed. 
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The Musle em ~ wopened by BE H. +4 ieee 
thedral, Nott: am. 
onan the 7 Gathale Cat Dean-street, "Soho, and one ‘. Poultry. 


[NCHINA A AUREM TUAM: Duet for Tenor 


CHEAP MUSIC. 


AYDN'’S CANZONETTS. —Tue Pranista, 
Hix for M H, No. 143, contains ~— Spanien ie Ta 
rds :—A very fine on © age folio 
Soha Islan AS 01 Exercises, (32 pages, large folio, bold 
’Etude de la Vélocité, 2s.—Meyerbeer’s Kobert 
Note tu * Fidelio, Auber’s Fra Diavolo, Crown 
and 40 other Italian Operas (Overtures and 
5 Some N umbers, 

c “ar Pa Ga, A 
Beret Catalogues gratis.—Le Prophete, Les Huguenots, 
1d Lucia, 48, €a¢ 4g, each. 





Just published, es 

(ack Ss MUSIC "AL MISCELLANY 
ce 5d.; stam 6d. 

dae eee: Pai dd : "Music in an English Colony— 

houghts on the Poetry of Moore, by Mrs. Crawford—Instrumental 

ba positions and Beethoven, by C. T. Seiffert—A Yachting Trip— 

Bieraphy ¢. Dr. Bexfield—Keviews and LIntelligence—Editor’s 


Album, & = le, fi 
tiful Erin, Song, by Stephen Glover—Idylle, for 
shen by pew B® —Andante for the Organ, by W. T. Best 
bitz 
—Valse, by J ae Co. 7 and all Musicsellers, Booksellers, and 


Newsmen. 


USICAL ECONOM Y—Families and 
i ry S large well-selected Stock of all kinds 
Fiat TOR N'VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC, Theoretical Were _ he. eptors, Exercises, and Studies,— 
‘gine editions,—including every class, for Harp and Pianoforte, 
ot 50.009 Songs, Duets, Glees, and Madrigals, in good condition, 
one ~ oe per =, Sy —— 

’ Soile usic bought or exchan; 
Sao eolied, Town and Country Orders punctually executed. 

—Robinson’s, 71, W Wardour-street, Soho. 


Now READY AT ALL THE BOOKSELLERS, 
THE NEW EDITION OF 


BURKE’S PEERAGE 
AND BARONETAGE FOR 1852, 


d CORRECTED throughout to the present time, 
aad ry a) Communications of the Nobility, &c. 
In] vol. royal Svo. comprising as much matter as twenty ordinary 
volumes, with 1,500 accurate Engravings of Arms, incorporated 
with the text, 388. bound. 


“The most complete of the Peerages.”— Chronicle. 

“ For the amazing quantity of personal and family history, ad- 
mirable arrangement of details, and accuracy of information, 
Burke's ‘Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of the Peerage 
and Baronetage’ is without a rival. It is the standard book of 
reference eckies the aristocracy.”— Post. 


Colbura & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





























Leesa by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
‘ow ready, in 2 vols, 8vo. with Chart, Plates, and Woodcuts, 
vARRATIVE of the VOYAGE of H.MS. 
RATTLESNAKE, Commanded by the late CAPT. OWEN 
STANLEY, R.N.. during the Years 1846-50, including Discoveries 
and gigs in New Guinea, the Louisiade Archipelago, &c.; to 
which is added, an Account of Mr. a Kennedy" 5 Expedition 
for the Exploration of 4 ape York Peninsula. 
By J GILLIVRAY, F.R.GS., 
Naturalist to the Expe dition. 
“Mr. M. has published one of the coat books of travels of its 
class which has fallen under our notice for many years. 
Examiner. 
T.& W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond-street, London. 


In Monthly Parts, » peiee 28, Of. 6d., > cae Seven Portraits 
HE PORTRAIT GALLERY of Distinguished 


Poets, Philosophers, Statesmen, Divines, Painters, Archi- 
tects, eers, Physicians, Lawyers, &c _ With Biographies. 
Originally published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 

edge. ad aa 7 at in Twenty-four Monthly Parts. 

. 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner. 
» Mantiy Parts, price 4s. each, 

A HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE 

during the First Half of the +O Century ; being 
au Introductory Narrative of Events 300 to 1815, and the 
Histery of the Peace. By HAKKIET MARTINEAU. mbel- 
lished with Portraits. To be completed in Ten Monthly Parte 

London: William 8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner. 





cap. 8vo, price 18, 


THE BURNING. OF “THE AMAZON. 


BALLAD P; 
By the Rev. cit AUNCY Il ARE NOWNSHEN 


The profi ft 
by ental its, if any, to be applied for the benefit of the ~_ 


Take: Chapman & Mall, 193, Piewadiliy. 
vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, 1 
re POEMS 





and DRAMAS of JOHN 


EDMUND READE. 
Now first Collected, with final Revision. 
vntainin — 
STINY. | PALY, ‘je four Parts. 


MEMNON 
wad fi ATIONS OF 


3 gets of of the last ayy A sverhs © Beate belfe o 
re are passages in his works which wou oO 

ee eo to the literature of any period.”— Litera 
cull numerous passages finely conceived and exe- 
pc cach and all of which exhibiting an earnestness which 
were The Gr ly that the heart of the man is in the songs of 


Lenton: “Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


Te alas COMPANION, for Marcu, 





Mrs. D. Ogilvy 
mstell, Amster- 
ewton 


, tt Devy—New 
an Faris“ Amusements of =: - &e, &e. 
Rogerson & Tuxford, 246, 8 


Now ready, 8vo. 15s. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE 
UNDER THE HOUSE OF LANCASTER. 


With an Introductory 


iew of the Early Reformation. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle- -street. 


GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 


Now read;, with Maps, 8vo. 16s. each, 


HISTORY OF GREECE. 
By GEORGE GROTE. 


Vols. IX. and X. From the RESTORATION of the DEMOCRACY at ATHENS down to the 
ACCESSION of PHILIP of MACEDON, B.c. 403—359. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle- street. 


“MURRAY'S GUIDE TO THE OFFICES OF STATE. 
This day is published, feap. 8vo. 6s. 


THE OFFICIAL HANDBOOK OF CHURCH 
AND STATE; 


Containing an Historical Account of the Duties and Powers of the principal Civil, Military, Judicial, and 
Ecclesiastical Officers in each Department of the Government of the United Kingdom 
and Colonies, &c. &e. 

“* The professed object of this book is to describe coniadiy the authorities and duties of the chief officers of the State 
and Government; to give a reasonably accurate knowledge of the responsibility and labour which high office entails in 
the present day, with its 1 ts and pat ge; and to bring together in an accessible form all useful information 
connected with the machinery of the Government, and the routine of office duties. Thisdesign appears to us to be remark- 
ably well executed... .. We cannot praise it too highly. "— Examiner. 

** Murray’s well-digested ‘ Official Handbook of Church and State,’ a book we have just impounded on its way to our 
reviewer, as a necessary adjunct to our Editor's table for the sake of reference.”—Guar.jian. 

“* This guide to the persons and offices of Church and State is distinguished by the succinctness of information and 
clearness of arrangement that characterized Mr. Murray’s travelling handbooks.”—Spectator. 

‘* A portable and intelligible index to the complex machinery of our political and ecclesiastical system, Lo as is con- 
tained in the present volume, will be hailed as a valuable acquisition in every office and library.”—John B 

“This is a most useful and convenient directory....In an accessible form a great amount of useful ‘information is 
here collected ; and the compiler has evidently bestow ed much care and labour in the preparation of the work.” 

Literary Gazette. 














Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, Part I. price 5s. 


THE BOOK OF THE GARDEN. 


By CHARLES M‘INTOSH, 


Late Curator of the Royal Gardens of His Majesty the King of the Belgians at Claremont and Brussels, and now to His 
Grace the Duke of Buccleuch at Dalkeith Palace ; Author of ‘ The Practical Gardener,’ &c. &c. 


CONTENTS. 
IxTRODUCTION.—Gardening, as an Art of Design and Taste, considered as regards its Origin, Progress, 
and Present State. 
Cuap. I.—The Formation and Arrangement of Culinary and Fruit Gardens in general. 


Cuap. Il.—Garden Walls, 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


GRoUND-PLAN or GARDEN At DALKEITH PALAce. PLAN OF ARCHITECTURAL FLOWER GARDEN, iN CoLOVAs. 
Ewinye’s GLass WALLS. 55 ENGRAVINGS ON Woop, 


WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and-London. Sold by all Booksellers. 


NEW FICTIONS. 


THE SCHOOL FOR FATHERS: 
AN OLD ENGLISH STORY. 


In One Volume. 
I. 


THE LILY OF ST. PAUL’S 
A ROMANCE OF OLD LONDON. 


By the Author of ‘TREvETHLAN.”’ 
In Three Volumes, 





(Just ready. 


[Nearly ready. 
Il. 


LENA, THE SILENT WOMAN. 


By the Author of ‘ K1ne’s Corps,’ &c. 
In Three Volumes. 


Iv. . 
THE TWO FAMILIES: 

AN EPISODE IN THE HISTORY OF CHAPELTON. | 
By the Author of ‘ Rosz Dovctas.’ | 

. 2 vols. post 8yo. | 


(Now ready. 


v. 
AGATHA BEAUFORT; 
Or, FAMILY PRIDE. 
By the Author of ‘ Pigvt.’ 
3 vols. post Svo. 
(Just published. | 


London: Smita, Exper & Co. 


(Just published. 
65, Cornhill. 
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BLEAK HOUSE. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for the Second Number are requested to be sent to the Publishers by the 22nd, and BILLS 
by the 24th instant, to prevent disappointment. 


11, BouVERIE-STREET, FLEET-STREET. 


———— 
Pen asce ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
oAfSUBANCE AND ANNUITY socizer, 


B on, and at 
GAPITAL £500,000. 
William Butte 1th Be ley, Esq, Chairman 
am Two! le 
John Fuller, Esq, Deputy-Chui 


Lewis Burroughs, Esq. ” 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq, 
ott ag 





In a few days, in 1] vol. post 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


ROBERT BLA K E 


ADMIRAL AND GENERAL AT SEA. 
BASED ON FAMILY AND STATE: PAPERS. 
By HEPWORTH DIXON. 

London: CHapMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





COMPANION VOLUME TO SIR E. B. LYTTON’S POETICAL 
AND DRAMATIC WORKS. 


THE POEMS AND BALLADS OF 
Translated by SIR E. B. LYTTON, Bart. 
A New Edition, Corrected and Improved. 
In One Volume, with engraved Title-page by TENNIEL, uniform with the New Edition of 
Str E. B. Lyrron’s Porticat Works, price 10s. 6d. 
EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF FIRST EDITION. 


Times. 
“ With respect to the translations themselves, they are the work of one poet who has perfectly seized the meaning of 
another poet. We do not believe that there is one thought of Schiller’s which has not its representative in Sir Edward's 
version.” 
Morning Chronicle. 
“The translations are executed with consummate ability. The ae difficulties attending a task so great and 


SCHILLER. 














Thi hirty per cent. cont, Deans wesndded te a Sdete Paes 
Pana Co ranted on mortgage and on security of Life Tatersy 
INDIA BRANCH. 
The Society has ext Indian and Policig 
of [pesrenes, Deferred Annuities, and Endowmen 
adras, and Bombay, to members of the Civil and fe. 
vices, and others. Parties calling. i the ee a 5 be 
with’ ‘full portloalars, to which .4 FP < vata 
JOHN ini expec iia 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 
ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS, 
he = ah ay with this Seskety ag after Biko = peer. mou 
Tick PATE IN NrounFipTns of the Net  Profite o ‘of 


lives are lower than 
Insurers are fully pr 


D ~ +o old-established 
otected m all risk by an a cual 
tee fund in addition to the accumulated funds deri ved from th 
investments “ Premiums. 

HARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary, 


LIFE ASSURANCE FOR ALL CLASSES, 


[HE ENGLISH WIDOWS’ FUND ai 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE pera. a 
porated by virtue of the Act of Parliament, 7 ict cap. 110 
Capital £200,000. 
CHIEF OFFICE, 67, FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 





President. 
His Royal Highness the DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
Vice-President. 
The Right Honourable the EARL OF CARLISLE. 
Chairman. 
EDWARD ESDAILE, Esq. 





intricate have been mastered or eluded with a power and quite : and the public is put in p 
of perhaps the best translation of a foreign poet which exists in our language. Indeed we know of none so complete and 


so faithful.” 
Examiner. 

“ No richer gift could be made to any language than a fair and worthy version of such masterpieces of the German 
tongue. It is the task undertaken in the work before us, and we think with a rare success. Every fragment of it testifies 
to a right animating spirit in the translator. There is nothing merely impulsive, hasty, or half considered. The modest 
and patient labour, without which every such adventure makes wreck at once, we have at once to acknowledge. 

“* Very truly can we also add, of the present translation, that its author, himself a poet, by the lavish use of high 
original powers, in work where the masterhand can alone exhibit them, has left no inconsiderable proofs of his own 
genius stamped upon this monument to the genius of Schiller.” 


Spectator. 
* It is one of the most valuable of Sir Lytton Bulwer’s numerous and diversified literary efforts.” 


Edinburgh Advertiser. 
** The labour bestowed on the present edition is so extraordinary, that nothing but the most minute collation with 
its predecessor can enable one to form any adequate idea of it. Every piece has been most rigidly scrutinized and care- 
fully re-touched ; and in many poems there is not a line which now stands the same as in the former edition.” 


Wi114M Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
Established by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 
For LIFE, FIRE, and MARINE ASSURANCES, 
Heap Orrice—7, Royal naan. Cornhill. 
Brancu Orrice—10, Regent-street. 
William King, Esa.» Seg 4 


ward Burmes' 
John Alves Arbatboet: ey Deputy Governor. 
——- 12 
jamue wagon, on 
John Alex. it Gathrie, Esq. 
ohn ;2 ankey, Esq. 
Edward H Ean 
Charles Kert,| 
Ghasies Lyall, Esa. 
4 ohn Or ma, Sow 
Georg 
Patrick F. ig ke Esq. 
Alexander Trotter, Esq. 
Thomas Weeding, Esq 
Lestock P. Wilson, Es. 





EVERY MAN HIS OWN BUTLER. 











Second Edition, just published, WN. in cloth, price 38. 
VERY MAN HIS OW ER. By | | 
CYRUS REDDING, Author of Tae History and Descrip- 
tion of Modern Win 
London : William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Ch id 
A LITERAL TRANSLATION of the | 
BEST Laps of JAMES and PETER, on Definite Reales of | 
an English Version x? Lay same. By HER N | 
HEINEETHER, A “Author of * Rules ning the Sense 
conveyed in It Greek Man I~ ts.” | 
° A Gredock & Co, 48, Paternoster-row. | 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURAN CE 
MPANY ; established by Act of Parliament in 1834.— 
8, Waterloo- z Pall Mall, London; Face ob Edin- 
burgh ; 12, St. Vincent- ee Saree 36 4 | College-green, Dublin. Charles Crawley, 
William Dallas, E: 
mamy id J 
z Sy) Dowie, Bs 
J. . | Furse, e 
Ww E West-End Local Committee, 
F , Two Members of the Court of Directors in rotation, and 
Henry Kingcote, Esq. | John Tidd Pratt, Esq. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
—Peter Hardy, Esq. F.R.S. 
This as granted Assurances on Lives for a 
PERIOD” XCEEDING ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY 


| YEARS, having issued its first Policy on the 7th of June, 1721. 
Saoeeen, or 66 per cent., of the entire profitsare given to the 





H. Blair Pees 
E. L. Boyd, Esq. Resident. 





Th pactenes, Bee Polici a. “5 ar 
¢ Bonus a olicies from March, 1833, 3 f 
December, 1847, is as follows :— to theaiste 








added |Sui 


Sum jum n added| 
to > Policy 
in 1841. 


Sum to Poliey 
in 1848. 


Assured Time Assured. -— at 





£5,000 13 yrs, 10 mths. £683 6 8 £787 10 0 
5,000 | 1 year 11210 0 
ly 18 years ito 0 0 157 10 0 

* 1,000 7 years 157 10 0 
1 0 

500 0 
0 


22 10 
500 | 4 years 


78 15 
45 0 tained duri 
500 | 1 year 11 5 0 | full and ‘faithful Sheten ofp 
* I thirty took ou the commencement 


£6,470 16 Policies may be opened under any of ie folowing plans, viz. :— 

} a low rate of Premium, entitling the Assured, either after 

| the ‘ret five years, to an Annual abatem 4 of Premium for the 
remain of life, or, after payment of the first Premium, to a 

year ee * pate high ch in the cr which this ‘ancient Bonus. 

12 years 50 0 (0 ¢ ro which this ancient Corporation has main- 

‘a mee Half, secures to the public a 
To 





} ration bears the whole expenses of Management, thu: 
irty took out a Policy fi of the ee 1841, @ person | giving tot e Assured, in consequence of the A, afforded by 
+ eg tty A mual payment for | iy rate Fund, advantages equal to those of any system of 
be ok ese. AE, in 1847 he i paid in prantons 1681, 118. 8d.; | \Potueh Assurance, equal y sy! 
(which Ae 222. 108, per ug 24 per cent. por annum on the sum insured | Premiums may be paid Yearly, Half-yearly, or Quarterly. 
to the Policy, almost as much as the premiums paid. x Q yp gins or 1 Rar charge on = the Poliey 8 Stamp. 
The Premiums, nevertheless, are i ccidieineiliaals ee e fees of Medical Referees are pard by the Corporation. 


ont A a may be effected for as small a sum as 202, and progres- 
ony —— seed . - ro! Us nthe frst ft vie the _ | sively ines zones up oo without the necessity of a new Policy. 
uran: formation will be 
calles to tae ‘ient D Tat the Office, & Wate Fo4 2 = very facility wi given for the transfer or exchange of 





1 Rates of P: and lower Rates of Premium 
than on of any other Office in which 0k. per per cent. of the Profs 
are divided amongst the Assured. Policies a 


TABLE No. 1.—Without Participati 
Premiums for the Assurance of 1001, i. at Death. 


2 | 30 | 40 ! 50 ! tJ 
41 11 0 /| 3208/1 2UBO} 410, CON 
TABLE No. 2.—With Participation in Profits 
For the Assurance of 100l., payable at Death. 

20 | 30 | 40 | on or) 
4148 | 244/399 | £80 (6nW 
___ Annuities granted by this A for every 100. sunk. 

| 60 { 70 
| | 109 8 | WBE 
uses and ev: information may be obtained st th 
f-etreet, London. 


Office, 67, Flee 
THO OMAS ROBINSON, Resident Direstor. 
. The usual ual Octmtaston allowed to Solicitors and Agents bringing 




















Joti 




















COT T ISH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY (instituted 1824), 37, CORNHILL, LONDON.- 
he fe ps invite the attention ‘of the Public to the liben! 
terms and conditions of this old-established ice, to 
= additions — to the Company’s Policies, as shown in tht 
owing Table 





No. 


Policy. = 


Issued in Assured 


Additions, | Total. 





812 £4000 £5080 14 
1060 5000 6235 
835 3000 3757 
1368 5000 61 
1650 3008 


Policies for smaller amounts participate in the profits in? 
similar proportion. 


LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTION. 
President—Right Hon. the EARL of MANSFIELD. 
Vice-President—Right Hon. the EARL of SEAFIELD. 
Charles Balfour, Esq. 
ponent i copie, Eee 


J.E.G H. F. Sandeman, Esq- 
H. M. aa 


Prospectuses and ad. Bin in detail may be had at the Office. 
37, Cornhill, London. F. G. SMITH, » Secreta 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Pe Noreen BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
omas Newman Hunt, Esq., Chairman. 
Jone Horsley Palmer, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

A NEW SCALE of PREMIUMS on Tngaraness 6 for the whl 
term of life has recently been adopted, by which a material redur 
tion oe made at all ages below xy 
pEOUR-E IPTHS, or 80 per cent. wrt ¢ Profits, are are asians 

olicies ever. " lied to 
insured ; to "an imuediate. Way in bash ; or to the ince redudiid 
and ultimate extinction of ture Premiums. 

ONE-THIRD of 


1190 


8 
1 
B 
0 








I 
LOANS. 
the security of Policies effected with this Company fe for the 
term of life, when they have acquired an 
SECUR RLY. —Those who effect Insurances eaten et thi 
ppoatecten mi he large cubegemet Capital from the risk 
embers of Mutual Societi: 





pene Policies, or an Ray ta suitable arrangement will be made for the 
ondon. | convenience of th JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


iy 
"NSU KANCES without participation may be 
at reduced rates. mithou pein in TNGALL. Actus 
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HE PROVIDENT CLERKS’ MUTUAL 
TT aPireanunance ABOCESTION pis! mast 
Established 1810. 


. MP. 


ain. Esa hild, M.P. 


W. G. Prescott, 
Baron L. de Rothsc' 


"ae the Bonecclont Sa 
John Kod Ben won Shey 
Association ry ae She filo wing . — 
The Mutual Principle o! —— 
An Equitable a ame on Policies of three years’ 
oul ling : Tts— a ; thereo - F. divisible -1 2 the assured, 
and the remaining one-tenth is appropriated to the Benevolent 


= last Division of Profits up to the 3lst December, 1347, 


cen 
LOANS i rae ex ste ear” policies to the 
en ta rored ay be Mz DE PAYABLE to the WIDOW 
WIDOWER or cine of se or LEGACY 
DUTY oF ANT Assigned, ents Registered in the 
By order of the Board, 


Books of the Association. 
Fe P. iz aan, Secretary. 
Glerua teconivg 3 aber by an ce of 1001, or wpuente, 
and subseribi to 208. annually, according to age, or by an 
annual subseri jon of one to tw eas, are entitled to all the 
important ad of the Beneva t Fund. 








having mn . awarded ty Pri 
Vase, at the Great 
to the ponerse cals 
| their 

The system of mo ae against sovereigns i one of the 


| BROGDEN sel 
made on the —) 


ATHERSTON & BROGDEN, MANU- 
ACTURING GOLDSMITHES. established A.D. 1798, 
ton be a their D: nce that in ot Enamel 


ve thrown o 
cynbtiont MAN NUFACTURER'S PRIC 





test frauds ever practised on the public. WATHERSTON & 
sell their Gold at its Balitew. value; their profit being 
anship “7. vg LE 8 cheaped with reference 
THERSTON & 


to the intricacy or inpliny of tl 
sists of a ouseal assortment of Jewellery, 


BROGDEN’S Stoe'! 
all made on the ~~ 
Manvractory : 16, HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 


HERE TO BUY A DRESSING-CASE.— 

In no article, perhaps, is caution more necessary than 
the purchase of a Dressing: we for in none are the meretricious 
arts of the eapet rincipled manufacturer more Segemtly Cevtaree. 
ye 4, LEAD. NHALL-S TREET, near Gracechure'! ote | i 





APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 
EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE im relish 
and all Roast Mea cat Gravics, Fi Dich, Gomes Soup, Sel 
and by mic an = oan 
to perfectly digest ee f The a. use of this 4 
delicious Sauce isthe best sa safeguard to health. Sold by fe Pro- 
prietors, Lea & Seem 6, Vv xford-street, London, 
and 68, Broad-street, Wor and also b essrs. 
& Sons, Messrs. Crosse & Black wel, = other Oilmen 
Merchants, London ; and 1 the principal Dealers in 
uce,—N.B. To 0 guard against RAY see that the names of 
“Lea & Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 


ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PSEBSRATING Hare B : 
—The Tooth B: has the im of 
the bates into the divisions of the teeth, ry f 
the hairs 3 coming loose, 1s. An improved Cee 











has long enjoyed the aon of producing al Case 
the most finished and faultless manner. Those who purchase one 
Ce eal ot tee oe thoroughly-seasoned and well- 
red wood or a, < with the ste ings of first-rate quality. 

Fie prices range from 1i. to 1001, the man of fortune, an 
rate means, may alike be suited, while the traveller will 

haa the adapted to his neces- 


Mechian Dressing-Case 

sities.—4, LEADENHALL-STREE 

Cou LAY’S PAPER TEA “TRAYS. —SELLING 
F.—The whole STOCK of Gy superior Paper Tea- 


OF 
Now. 8b one ger % ned Paper and soles M&ché Goods are 
LING F, at vei at their old- 














RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. 
Chairman—THOMAS FARNCOMB, et Alderman. 
Teng Chairman—WILLLA IAM 'L At. Esq. 
Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Thomas Peibe . Ald. 
Jeremiah Pilcher, sq. 
Lewis Pocock, Esq. 


io Hell, MAJ. Be Patioone, Esq. 
Esq. 2, iS prederiok'n, ples! Old Jewry. 
*s-p 
Professor Hall, M.A. PiiineaCalleas. 
Fisher, Esq. 19, Doughty-street. 
| pe yey OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
addition to a large subscribed capi Peltey-heldens have 
the security of an “assurance fund of Three Hundred an: a 
Thousand Pounds, and an income of Seventy-four 
Pounds a year, arising from the issue of upwards of 7,000 Policies 
Bonus, -: Profit Branch. vet 
assuri the Bonus system will be ent: to 80 per 
Ly cent. of the profits on this branch Oy payment of five yearly 
), and afterw ann profit ed to 
be added to the sum — al in reduction of 
the aa be premium, or be paid in m 
Non-Bonus, or Low Sventem Branch. 
The Tables on the ey = aoe afford peculiar 


wire ie objet int is = least Set A AF an aie 


Auditors—Rev. T. G. 
Physician—Dr. 


reduced pi mice, ce 
ee, KIN GSBTREET, © pag! NT-GAKDEN, 
"%, to removal @ Business to their newly- -built 
prepara Pall-Mal 


AFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys, are per- 
safe — hi of picklocks ico Bere 





ar 8 abowk London ; 2 28, Lord-st Ry 2), 
ket-street, Manchester ; and ft Fields, Tae, Wolver ampton. 


OUSE FURNISHING and INTERIOR 

DECORATIVE ESTABLISHMENT, 451, OXFORD- 

STREET, LONDON.—Cabinet Fu +c cy a description at 

= | prices— Brussels . —Damask Cur- 

per yard and upwards; D: Pin Silk and Worsted 

(Prev fa fabrich peneey two yards wide, at 88. per yard—The best 
loor Gets that gal be made, cut to ong: ‘4 - 3d. per 


x Paper Hangines, 
fish — Tench yey ada) ted € either to the Cottage or 
the Mansion, fitted up, showing the side of a room furnished.— 
E. T. ARCHER, 451, Oxford-street. 


EAL & SON’S SLLUSTRATED CATA- 
ey of BEDSTEADS, ot free b: contains 

d Prices of upwards of One Huspax> Pifakront Bed- 

tr san miele their fh List of Bedding. They have likewise, 
addition to their usual stock, a great variety of f PARISIAN 
DSTEADS, both in wood and iron, which they have just 


imported & SON, Bedstead and a] Manufacturers, 196, 
(opposite the Chapel,) T T 











payment of a 
-holder, on the Paeath of the 
er at a reduced a of Foie. 
Premiums to Assure £100. | Whole Term. 


One Year. Seven Years. With Profits| Without Profits. 








2ag2 
Samm 


Ss 
= 


z 


| 0 111 10 
ous ai | £3 15 10 #11 





for seven years, or one-third of the Premi: 

pam MDD, Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid offat any 
D 

eanopele ta ene month _— proofs have been approved. 


iy. 
See rinse 


day 
aquarter before 2 o’clock. E. BATES, 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, REGENT-STREET 
CITY BRANCH : 5, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Established 1806, 


Invested Copia. £1,311,761. 
Annual Income, £153,000. muses Declared, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the a of the Office, $2,087,738. 





President. 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 


jirman. 
'y-Chairman 
a Oliviera, Esq. F.R.S. 
\¥ 1 Pellatt, Eee 
ey Pe 
Bored Ronnd, et 
Frederick 8 ——s Sherman. 
Esq. 4 


Physician—John Maclean, ny .8.8., 29, Upper Montague-street, 








NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Examples of the Extincti 





of P by the Surrender of 
Bonuses. 





Bonuses added su 
uently,to be te farther 
inoreased y. 


are 10 10 a | £1222 2 0 
19 2 231 17 
Ay 16 10 ditee | 114 18 10 


Original Premium. 














Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 


| _ Sum Bonuses | Total with Addition: 
Date. | Insured. added. | to be further increased. 


£1882 12 1 

2360 5 6 

855817 8 
ponent applica- 


rineipal ¢ ‘owns cot the 
the head Office, No. 














£989 12 1 
1160 5 6 
| 8658.17 8 
Prospectuses 


tou to the A toulars may weer be 
sited at the City vand at 


’ 





EW and CHEERFUL REGISTER 81 STOVE. 
JN ““—the BURTON REGISTER STOVE, invented and 
1, WILLIAM 8. BURTON bi 


unattainable of ; = 
wu bars general commendation. 
| 74 to 10. To sublet fn use daily 7 his _~ B- 
where also are to be seen 
25 STOVES and 325 FENDERS, 
all differing in La > forming te ry Assort- 
aap Sa ae pg TK. ed in plai res, 
w 


and al propo have tended to 
swat | hie Prstabl Seient th he most distinguis! hed in this country. 
ht Stoves, with bro. ornaments and two sets of bars, 2/. 14s, 


10s. ; ditto, with ormolu oe ag and = sets of | — 


a 





ating hearth plates 
sell at these very reiueed tat 
First— From the frequency and extent of his purchases ; 
Secondly—From those purchases being made eae for 


leted 


inves uring the finest nap. Penetrating H 
with the pA le unbleached Russian bristles. F' 4 
of improv an ae 
whick act in the most su 1 mann myrna 

By 5 ate direct ass Tenpertagsene, Metcalfe - ~. are . to 
secure eir customers the lux a iD ponge. 
Only at METOALFE. BINGLEY & C oe Bol ° io Establishment, 
130 8, Oxford-street, - door from 5 

on ution.— Beware of the words“ F; Tom Metonife’s”* adopted by 
METCALFE'S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 
DD INNEFORD’ S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 


an excellent Remety for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache 
mild A fent it is admirabl edected 





and Indigestion ; 
emales - Children. 

Chemists, 172, New Bond-street, 

Horse Hair Gloves and Belts. 


EB 
(General Agents for the Impro 





oat D L G ESTION, CONSTIPATION, NER- 


<—DU. BARRY’S HEALT RES RIN 
FOOD = SN INVALIDS and INFANTS. - -~ a 
THE REVALENTA ARABICA —, 
the only natural, pleasant, ond effectual remedy (without medi- 
cine, purging, as it mem 50 times ~] 


iio er remedies = weer et 
ilious complain’ owever ( 
socked, Guepeasio digestion , 
eruption of the skin, ——— 


tism, gout, 4 dropay rie, at the stomach d 
sea, a er all other circumstan debility the 
as todente fits, spasms, cram 
Cure, No. 71, of Prew 0 sr trom the Riekt, Hon, th the Lord Stuare 
u! 
de Decies : derable benefit fro 


—* Tt ha 
consider it due to yourselves | and th the pub- 
Decies. 








ry diat. 





lenta Arabica Food, and 
he publication of these lines. 
—“ Fifty years’ indescribable 
a, nervousness, asthma, gough, 
pasms, h vomi 
aria 





oe No. 180 :— 
indigestion, and Acbilite rae 
and which no m 


Barry’s delicious food in a very short time. Dhait be 
uiries.—Rev. John W. Flavell, Hiddlington 


answer any ing 
tory, Norfo! Ye.” 

Mason & Co., 182, Pi . 
the Queen ; Hedges & 


London ay ay 
wee to » er Butler, 155, 

grocers, chemists, and medi- 
Cine venders. io a sultably ed for all 
with full instructions, 5 1b. 11a.; 121) ; Super refined, 51b. 22s. 
Ib. tree iles on 


through al 
10 1b, 338, The 101b. and 12 200 mi 
of post-office order.—Du Barry & Co.,127, New Bond-street, London. 


OW to OBTAIN . PLENTIFUL SUPPLY 
of HUMAN HAIR. rehase an ie bettie of GRIM- 
STONE'S AROMATIC KEGENEKATOR : the 
it will cost 12s.—tin case, Government stamp, oa edition 
the *Three Minutes’ ‘havice on the Growth and Cultivation of the 
contains abundant 
3 oe by ag ott 


Human Baie, all included. The Pumouant 

Ls my ——E- i a rm 

st H igh te, i entor of th Wedicated Bre § 
8 stone, Herb erbary ig! ag ¢_nventor Se y 
pamphlet f full of testim: 








ff has cured more th Persons of Scorslt case, ands 
more than 500. 
sold under the sanction of the Lords of the Treasury. 


8 —— 








cash. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has alte 
ene EO his premises, by which he has TEN PARE SHOW 
communtootinn, 2 exclusive of the Sho 
solely to to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING I 
+ Y ares, frou aud Brass Beds — conn, Plated. 


Pugetasers o rr} ‘make th 
se 4 ith: Hoeravings = vings sent ( 
cle n approv: 
oO OXFORD STRE EET (corner of Newm: 3 Nos. 
2, NEWMAN-STREET ; onitens _ BERRY S PLACE 
Established .p. 1820. 


HE PATENT CASTUS, the invention of a 
Medical Man for his own Family, where it has been in use 
above fifteen years.—Its object is the ye of the lungs and 
spine, and all the vital organs from re, at the same time that 
it retains the figure in that at beautiful ‘oun form so ——— in 
all the Grecian scul —_ a Ceestus is an elastic steel be! gi 
fectly free and fe peng trent, ressing cient on the sides 
It ay eS with nA wi t% eras, sae pped on or off 
no-places Re Oni- 
vier, 19, ‘Doverstrect Pia 2 Barnard, akg ay 
Ferkele “square ; a8, t-street ; 
t, next toT ussaud’s ; Mr. eatatrect| Mra Newman City: 
Mrs. Clack, 12, Ludgate- ‘oy City. — any {enpaten from the 
: piace, Russe! post-p x pal, ta must be addressed to Miss Lennox, 5, Woburn- 
place, 


post) free. Ti The money 
land 








alone. 
at pleas 





= see the 30th edition, price 1d. 
RIMSTONE'’S HISTORY of an EGYP- 
TIAN PEA, discovered ge on ro A the Committee 
of the British Museum, i ina Vase em by Sir — 
ner ype, the tian Traveller. Three were presen 
Mr. Wm. Grimstone by Mr. T. I. a ene poy in in open 
ing this relic < the time of the Pharao y En old. 
The —— th of this pea is different to ye of this sven oa ; the 
taste is unequalled, they boil = greener than ours, and so pro- 
i? being planted’ thus. ht inches apart, the 2s. 6d. bag 
a the bios enough for a mel” ily, they require no sticks, 
bm the bloom hangs in clusters. Remember the only genuine is 
sold in bags, 2s. 6d. ; three times we quantity, 5s.; seven times the 
grants. 108. Each i —_ is signed and sealed b: Wiiliam Grimstone, 
— = igbgate aa. 52, High-street, Scie London, 
eye snuff and herb warehouse, 





D2 YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &. ?—Miss ELLEN enanan, i R— Hanp- 

COURT, Hotmoas. Loxpon. will send, 

four NIO KREN one. 


r celeb 
soentea, and ‘sufficient for three a cae for 
KS “J ¢ Bald enn ing weak 1 ont ¢ ing t 
ng of rengthening w an checking 
is also gu teed toy whiskers, m thes 
or four Sa with t ‘utenost certain —* My hair has become 
Pines and {4 or ty yong Rr Nioukrene”"—Mr. ro =. 

r y, an jooks very ossy— 
Main. +L hare now a full pair of whiskers. Send me another 








“NOTHER CURE of 4 YEARS’ ASTHMA 
b @ o00cn's bled ny nny | warsee. 
Matilda ha 


fH 
Asthma for four | ti. 80 that sb she could only lie in one ition in 
; after taking three boxes of Dr. uid ooiy ie ino is so far 
cured as tebe oie lie in any — without pain or pa 
an 


or distance, and ca: 
n. er tentiepen vis, that for the relief x | 

eS o eee one & Witness, E. Squire, 
Bookseller, Lo 


es Ay 28, 1853. 
TO SHITE tnd Ls Ln IC SPEAKERS they are invaluable 
Se deating and of and st wen ont the voice, Price 1s, 14d., 28, 9d., 

“*Also, Dr. LOCOCK’S ANTIBILIOUS WAFERS, a mild and 
gentle ‘Aperient M ne, havipg a most agreeable 


HoLLoway's OINTMENT and PILLS 
CURED a CARCEROUS TUMOUR on the HEAD 
seventy 5 vAlexs bio oe, a 
made by i exander . 
land, N.B., Nov. 15,1851 :— hee k ‘wr tens afflicted 
with a tumour on my head, onthe termed cancerous, 
and that I was in the Perth Infirmary for some time, under the 
most eminent medical men, but deri no benefit by their treat- 
ment, I left, and was induced to try sens 2 —y' t and 
Pills ; and after using them for a short 
to disperse. and it is now y cured, Sthongh | 1 ‘am 73 
of age. —Sold by all venders of 3; and 
loway’s establishment, 244, er 
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Public Library, Conduit-street. 

MESSRS. SAUNDERS AND OTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Pole LR Ta ea 
Dia Oa 


in the 120t 
CHARLES x i Aathor of * Mi iiviinge? Joes ee Abk bes 3 


a DAUGHTER DEBORAH. By the Author 
of* The Miser’s Secret.’ In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


3. REALITIES: a Tale. By Miss Lyxx. In 


3 vols. post Svo. 
4. PERSEUS AND HIS PHILOSOPHIES. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. 
5. LE MORVAN;; its WILD SPORTS, 
pelts ARDS, &c. Translated from the French MS. by Captain 


ESSE. In 1 vol. post 8vo. 

6. THE LIFE and TIMES of RICHARD 
CUR DE LION. By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. Now complete,in 
4 vols. 8vo. 

7. CHARACTERISTICS of WOMEN. By 
Mrs. JAMESON. In 2 vols. with the Author's 52 Etchings. 

8. ARTHUR MONTAGUE; or, AN ONLY 
SON AT SEA. By A FLAG OFFICER. *In3 vols. post Syo. 

9. MR. LODGE’S PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE for 1852. Corrected throughout by the Nobility, 
7 the especial Patronage of Her Majest fee ed Albert. 

1 large vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms, bound and gilt. 
10. LIVES of CELEBRATED FEMALE 


SOVEREIGNS. By Mrs. JAMESON. New Edition, in 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 


1l. THE AUTHOR'S ASSISTANT in} 


PRINTING and PUBLISHING NEW oe: also Specimen 
Pages prepared for Authors. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. post free. ut to 
orders, addressed to Messrs. Saunders & “Otley, "Saullckers, Con- 
duit-street. 


This day is published, price 4s. ¢d. 8vo. cloth boards, 
OEMS, Sacred and Miscellaneous. By H. G. 
Liverpool: Deighton & Laughton. London: Whittaker 
‘Any profit arising from the publication of this Work will be 


given to the Treasurer of the Liverpool Asylum for Orphan Boys, 
to increase the fund for building an Institution. 








This day is published, 8vo. cloth, price 
IRST LESSONS in’ PLANE. TRIGONO- 
METRY ; designed for the Use of Schools and very Young 


——— Whittaker & Co. Liverpool: pein & Laughton. 
Oxford: J. H. Parker. Cambridge : John Deighto 





TT SAVIN price 1s. 6d. 
ERIODICAL SAVIN a and their Applica- 
tion to PROVIDENT PURPO 
By EXANDER ROBERTSON, A.I.A. 
Containing Observations o ney Sacietion, Savings Banks, 
Freehold Land Societies, Build Societies, Indisputability of 
Policies, Self-protecting Life’ nsurance. 
London: Wm. 8. Orr & ( Co. Paternoster-row. 








Just published, p> ga 8yvo. 2 aan aly bound i, cloth, lettered in 
h red edges, price 2 


ISHOP KEN'S APPROACH to the HOLY 
ALTAR. Edited by the Author of * The Life of Bishop 


en.” 

*,* The Editor being desirous that this work should be exten- 
sively circulated, issues it at the cost price, and earnestly recom- 
mends it to the notice of the Clergy. 

Also, recently published, 8vo. with Portrait, 14s. 
The LIFE of THOMAS KEN, Bishop of Bath 
and WELLS. By A LAYMAN. 
ro have now to welcome a new and ample biography by ‘A 
Layman.’”—Quarterly Review, September. 
™ The: Library Edition of the Life of Bishop Ken.”"—The Times. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
Just published, demy 2imo. price 1s. 6d. sewed ; - in antique 
oth, lettered in sold, with red edzes, 28. 
NO. XV. OF PICKERING'’S SERIES OF CHRISTIAN 


CLASSICS, viz. :— 
ISHOP HALL’S NO PEACE WITH ROME, 
and a SERIOUS DISSUASIVE FROM POPERY. 


Also recently, 

No. XIII. BISHOP HALL’S OCCASIONAL 
MEDITATIONS and the BREATHINGS of a DEVOUT SOUL, 

No. XIV. BISHOP HALL’S MEDITA- 
TIONS and Vows, Divine and Moral. 

*a* The previous Volumes of this Serics, price 1s. 6d. each 
sewed, or 2s. cloth, may be had of any Bookseller. 

William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


Second Edition, Corrected and Enlarged, 8vo. J 
on SHALL WE CONFORM TO. “HE 
ATURGY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By 
JAMES CRAIGIE ROBERTSON, M.A., Vicar of Leakesbourne. 
William Pickering, W7, Piccadilly. 


PICKERING'S LIBRARY EDITIONS. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIMS PROGRESS. 


8yo. 108. 6d. 

GEORGE Hansen? S COMPLETE 
WORKS. 2 vols. 8vo. 

TAYLOR'S HOLY LIVING and DYING. 
3 vols, 8vo, 218. 

The above Works are hegetitalis printed, in large type, by 
Whittingham, ond are kept in appropriate bindings. 
William Pickering, 177, Piceadilly, 














New edition, 8vo. cloth, price 4s.; or with Hartley's Preface, 5s. 
EDENBORG on HEAVEN and HELL; 
being a Relation of Things Heard and Seen 
SWEDENBORG’S TRUE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION ; or, the Universal Theology of the New Church: 
oa Body of Divinity. With Indexes, 914 pages 8yo. cloth, 


SWEDEN BORG’ a APOCALYPSE RE- 
VEALED. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, pri 
Sold for the Society for Printing a Publishing the Works of 
Swed ae in 1810,) and sent carriage free, by W 
Newbery, 6, King-street, Holborn. 








WORKS OF ART 


RECENTLY IMPORTED BY 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 


1. RETZSCH’S SHAKESPEARE ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, complete—Hamlet, Macbe' Romeo, Lear, The 
Tempest, Othello, Merry Wives, and He’ oy 1 100 Plates, with 
a and German explanations, imp. tte. (published arigually 
at 8, 


BENDEMANN'’S FRIEZE in the 
rH KONE ROOM at DRESDEN. 16 Plates, oblong folio, engraved 
by BURKNER and others. A edition, with explanations in 
English a German (published at 21. 28.), cloth boards, 188, 

3. LUTHER’S LIFE, in 48 Pictures, beauti- 
fully engraved on copper, with Text and Life (in German), id 
GELZER. 4to. cloth boards extra, gilt edges, 1. 

4. KAULBACH’S REYNARD the FOX. 
24 beautifully executed +. “eg and many Vigwsties, The 
Text of Goethe. Imp. 4to. wed. 

he SAME, handeoenely "bound by Hayday, in morocco, = 
style, gilt edges, ai. 2 


5. GERMAN ILLUSTRATED BIBLE. 180 
Engravings wer een after Overbeck, Bendemann, Schnorr, &c. 
4to. cloth 

The SAM ES 
sty “ gilt edges, 


5. NIBELUNGEN LIED, with the beautiful 


m8. of Schnorr and Neureuther. 4to. (pub. at 208.), 158, 


OVERBECK’S LIFE of CHRIST, in 40 
Fogsavings by the first Artists, from the Designs of that eminent 
Painter. Parts I. to VI. (each 4 Plates) are published, price 68. each. 


8. WILLIAMS& NORGATE'’sCATALOGUE, 
No. LV., contains Works of Art, Illustrated Books, &c. at very re- 
duced prices, gratis, one stamp. 


GERMAN N WORKS 


ON SALE AT 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S. 
GOETHE’S COMPLETE WORKS, last 


aie 30 vols. 8vo. Library Edition, cash price, 42. 4 
7 SAME, handsomely half bound, gilt backs, in 18 vols, 61. 68. 


ANOTHER EDITION, in 40 vols. square 


19mo. price 21. 5s. 
The SAME, half bound, gilt, in 20 vols. 41. 


3. SCHILLER’S COMPLETE WORKS, last 
edition, 10 vols. 8vo, Library Edition, cash price, 25s, 
he SAME, in 5 vols. half-calf, extra, 40s. 
The SAME, in 5 vols, half-morocco, extra, 428, 


4, ANOTHER EDITION, 12 vols. 


12mo. yg 158. 
The SAME, half bound, gilt, in 6 vols. 25s. 


5. GERVINUS, GESCHICHTE der POE- 
TISCHEN NATIONAL- LITER ATUR der DEUTSCHEN. ioe 
edition, 5 vols. 8vo. (published at 22, 163.) 


6. FINK. One Thousand German Songs, with 
the Piano Accompaniment, 4to. (published at 21s.), 9s. 
= e SAME, handsomely bound, hf.-mor. extra, flexible back, 142, 


FLUEGEL'S OWN ENLARGED GER- 
MAN and ENGLISH DICTIONARY, containing Forty Thou- 
sand Words more than the late London or any ot eredition. 2 
eo shiek vols. Svo. cloth, lettered, Leipsic (published i < Sameny 
a 

(ad vey are kept strongly and handsomely bound in half-russia or 
half-morocco, ce 2, 

This, the third genuine edition of the above celebrated werk, has 
been completely revised and considerably augmented. The ad di- 
tions and corrections in this edition are the fruits of seven years’ 
untiring industry and research,and have placed this Dictionary in 
the first rank among works of a similar character. . 

Cavution.—The public is cautioned to be particular in ordering 
the Author's only Edition, published at Leipsic, and sold by Williams 
& Norgate. 

8. HILPERTS GERMAN and ENGLISH 
ee 4 vols, ito. strongly half-bound morocco ons at 
4 

The GERMAN. oo wy part, separately, 2 vols. 4to. half. 
bound morocco in 1 vol. 

*,* There is but one aie as to the merit of this Dictionary. 
It is not only the completest German- tay nt Dictionary, but there 
is not in Germany an entirely German Dictionary so complete as 
this, nor with so large a number of scientific and other modern 


terms, % A =. 
ORIENTAL BOOKS 


RECENTLY IMPORTED BY 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 


The LIFE of MOHAMMAD, from Original 
eee By Dr. A. SPRENGER, Sccretary of i Asiatic Society 
of —— Part I. 8vo. Allahabad, 1851, price 14 

2. BENFEY, Vollstindige Seaniinettl der San- 
PR ae 460 pp. royal 8vo. price 15s. 

3. WESTERGAARD RADICES LINGUE 
SANSCRIT.Z. 4to. 1841 (published at 342), 128. 

4. MEGASTHENIS INDICA. Fragmenta 
collegit comment. et ind. add. Schwanbeck. 8vo. (published at 
5a. 6d.), 2e. Gd. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE’'S GERMAN 
BOOK CIRCULAR, No. XXX. New Books and Old, at very 
much reduced prices, one stamp. 


*,* All New Books published in those German States with 
which we have an International Copyright Treaty (Prussia, 
Saxony, &c.), are charged at the same price as they cre published 
at in Germany, viz. at 3s. per Thaler, to direct Purchasers. 


14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


"hheshenendl 'y bound by Hayday, in maroree old 


square 





CMar. 13,% 


NOTICE. 


A 


ICE OF y 
Or, THE PERVERT . AND THE SOLDIER, ; 
Novel, in 
By the Author of ‘Confessions of : “Hypochondriag; 
IS PUBLISHED THIS Day. 
Charles J. Skeet, 21, King William-street, + Charingcren 


NOW READY, 
THE bd NOVEL. 


ver 
Vy YNVILLE; or, Civss and Coreries, B: 
the Author of? The Age of a and Fox.’ 

“On almost every page we find the freshness, Vivacity, agj 
genuine enthusiasm of an unworn a. -. We regard aul 
of‘ Wynville’as no c wri 
markable on the fact of its bein; 
celebrities are sketched with 





“* Wynville’ differs from the run of common n 
has an actual knowledge of the men and society ‘he underaene 
write about. linportant morals are really pointed by the tale’ . 


Charles J. Skect, Publisher, 21, Ki f . H 
om € ct, Publisher, 21, King William street, Charia;. 





NEW WORK ON FIRE-ARMS, 
Just published, in 8vo. price 12s. 6d. cloth, 
BSERVATIONS on the PAST and PRESEN? 
STATE of FIRE-ARMS, and on the Probable Effects ; 
War of the New Musket: With a Proposition for re- organi 
Royal Regiment of Artillery by a subdivision into Battalions 
= esions f rm of bs ay ey egies ont Sor Aral 
uggestions for promoting its cienc: Colonel 
D.Gb. and ¥.4.8. Royal Artillery. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


On 3lst March will be —o in a yolumes 8vo. with Porth 
rice 2 
LJFE of LorpD JEFFREY, with a Seuxom 
BURN 


from his CORRESPON DEN 
y LORD CocK 
One of the J adges of the Court of Session in Scotland; 
With Fronti vid V enette,decipned an ‘a 
l rontispiece an gnette. es) e\ - engra 
F r this Edition, You. 1. eraved exyemiy 
A a LIBRARY saunas OF 
HE WAVERLEY NOVELS 
By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart., uniform with the Stand: 
To be plete Monthly Volumes, d 
'o be completed in 25 Monthly Volumes, demy 8vo. price % 
Adam & Charles Black, Rince e 


A NEW EDITION OF 


HE POETICAL WORKS of Sir WALTER 
SCOTT, including * The Lord of the Isles,’ and a 
other Copyright Poetry, contained in no other Pocket 
With a Life of Scott, and Illustrations on Wood and Steel. Pea, 


8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, mores, elegant, 
108,; or crown S8vo. with addi Ty LE 68. ; moroen, 
elegant, 108. 6d. 
“ A brilliant volume without, and a rich one within, rich bt 
sf and engravings.”—Church and State Gazette. 


m & Charles Black, Edinburgh; Houlston & Stonemp, 
London. Se at at 


In a handsome volume, strongly pale bound in 1 in morocco, withgt 


lea’ 
LACK'S GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD 
New Edition, revised and corrected throughout, with me 
merous additional Maps, and an Index of Sixty Thousand Nama 
The work is in every respect accommodated to the present ab 
vanced state of geographical research ; and whether on bn] = 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, the Publishers invite: 
com rison with any work of its class. 
€ are now in possession of an Atlas which comprehends every 
discovery of which the present century can boast. Te ought abeue 
to supersede all other works of the kind, and no one, either 
pursuit of truth on his own account, or attempting to dined 
inquiries of others, will hereafter have’ any os eo fae 
‘ed Service 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; R., ‘all Booksellers. 


-) Ons MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH 


NWAKE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OX 
STREET only. The premises are the most extensive in 
and contain an ample assortment of every description of 


of the first manufactures. A great variety of Dinner 
Four Guineas each.—250, Oxford-strect, near Hyde Park. 


ORIZONTAL WATCHES, very Flat.—A.3. 
SAVORY & SONS, Watchmakers, No. LL Cornhill, Lee 

don, opposite the Bank. Price, in silver cases, , 10e. caee orin 
‘old cases, six guineas each. These watches va 
urable, the horizontal escapement being peculior 
bine these important soquiartes. They peculiarly eu 
and continue Fo ee st being wound. “A twelvemonth’s wm 
ranty given with eac 


=" T'S Parent WATCHES and CLOCKS 
T begs leave to inform the Public that, 

otis 4 iis Batak of Chronometers, Weekes, and 

of his own manufacture, he has received from his 

Switzerland a large assortment of superior W stchen, 

an inspection of his extensive STOCK.— Ladies’ gold 

8 guineas; gentlemen's, 10 guineas; youths’ silver watches, 

guineas ; durable lever watches, 6 guineas.—E. J. DENT, Wad 

and gems td wy onPRe ointment to the Queen, H.R.H. Priv 

Albert, and H mperor of Russia, 61, Strand (late #5 

Ss ros 34, Royal Exchange (c’ ock-tower area). 


LEI G FON and C0, 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLA 
MANUPACTURING SILVERSMITHS, BRONAISTS, be 
Beg eee tocall attention to their Establishments, 
GENT-STREET. } LONDON; 
45, MOORGATE-STREET, 

And Manufactory, NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of tne places they have always an extensive stock 
aire ‘~~ product 




















ons. 
tees foe 1 the nooity, of informing the publi 
articles sold as ‘ Electro-plated by Elkington & Co.’s process, ofe 
no guarantee for ‘heir manufacture, unless such articles bear thet 
Patent Mark, viz. “ E. & Co. under a crown.” 
Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 





rinted by James Hotmes, of No. 4, New Ormond: street, in i 
county of Middlesex, printer, at his office No. 4 
Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said co rel Nie 
ublished by Joun Francis, of No. 14 4,W ‘ellington-street, 
A the said county, Publisher, a! .. in dot elli -street afer 
said; and sold by all Booksellers ‘sve! 
Scotianp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, ‘edinburgh ¢ for Insi 
Mr, John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, March 13, 1852 
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